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FOREWORD 


OUTH basically yearn for friendly experiences. They wish to be 
respected and held in esteem. ‘Their desire for recognition, love, and 
security gives hope for progress in alleviating juvenile delinquency. 


Programs for delinquency control and prevention have advanced beyond 
guesswork. The teacher, lawyer, physician, psychiatrist, psychologist, sociolo- 
gist, social worker, law enforcement officer, and others contribute to the 
needed knowledge and skills. As knowledge from these sources increases, 
it should be applied vigorously and intelligently. 


Both duplication of effort and lack of support may hamper plans directed 
toward social improvement. Agencies and workers within a community need 
to combine efforts and seek agreement on goals. They should know when, 
where, and how the counsel of experts can be used most effectively. All 
this requires at least threefold support by the community—videspread par- 
ticipation, a favorable consensus on the program, and the necessary financial 


support. 


This REsEARCH BULLETIN does not answer all questions about juvenile 
delinquency. It does point out that our youth-serving agencies require 
strengthening. In this respect, the potential of the schools in preventing 
delinquent behavior should be widely realized and fully used. 


Classroom teachers and other educational personnel will find this bulletin 
a basis for worthwhile discussion. The text includes examples of school prac- 
tice in working with problem children. Ideas gained from this information 
may lead to further action. 


This whole field of service offers abundant opportunity for helping to 
secure Goal 16 of the NEA Centennial Action Program: “A safe, health- 
ful, and wholesome community environment for every child and youth.” 


WituaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 


National Education Association. 








I. Introduction 


Juvenile delinquency is a social problem 


chat engages the interest of many citizens. 
Numerous official and unofficial agencies are 
incerned with its control and prevention. 
Rit by bit, new knowledge is making pos- 
sible a better understanding of the many ele- 
ments involved. Even so, it is not unusual to 
read in the morning paper that a person in 
4 position of prominence has called for a 
return to that age-old remedy, the generous 
se of the rod. But the problem is too com- 
plex and serious to be solved by whippings 

r any other simple treatment. More aspects 
must be taken into consideration. 

Modern theories of causation regard delin- 
quency as the result of many factors working 
in the life of the individual. Similarly, 
theories of treatment call for several as well as 
selective methods of therapy to secure adjust- 
ment in a specific case. Both causation and 
treatment then can be viewed as influences 
working toward good or bad behavior over 
a period of time. 


Purposes of Bulletin 


While the National Education Association 
thruout its history has been concerned with 
problems that affect the welfare of youth, 
this bulletin has been prepared with at least 
three specific purposes in mind. First, the 
bulletin brings together considerable infor- 
mation that to some will be an orientation 
and to others a refresher on the subject of 
juvenile delinquency. Second, the bulletin is 
organized with references to serve as a study 
guide for those who wish to pursue the topic 
at greater length. Third, it is hoped that 
the bulletin will encourage renewed efforts 
to provide more effective services for all 
youth. 


Sources of Data 


This is the second bulletin on the subject 
of juvenile delinquency by the NEA Research 
Division. As a general rule, only reports of 
research and other pertinent studies that have 
been completed since the appearance of the 
first bulletin have been cited in the present 


text. This document then, in a sense, is a 
continuation of the first bulletin, altho more 
topics were covered in the original. 

A considerable portion of this bulletin has 
drawn upon the that 
been reported in publications. 
Also, the legal research resources of the Re- 
search Division have been of special assist- 
ance. Information for the section on examples 
of school practices was contributed by school 


various studies have 


professional 


personnel in 11 cities. 


Organization of Report 


Section II defines juvenile delinquency, dis- 
cusses the extent of the problem, and con- 
siders costs. Section II] presents a review of 
research reports on the social, cultural, psy- 
chological, and biological factors associated 
with delinquency. 

The legal agencies having jurisdiction over 
juvenile delinquents are treated in Section IV. 
Under the foregoing heading, specific topics 
relate to the police, juvenile detention, juve- 
nile courts, and training schools. Aid to youth 
thru other community agencies also makes up 
a part of this section. 

Factors associated with delinquency that 
are of special significance to schools are cov- 
ered in Section V. In addition, examples 
of school programs oriented toward helping 
problem-afflicted youth are given. After the 
concluding remarks in Section VI, a brief 
bibliography arranged according to the sec- 
tions of the bulletin is provided. 


Acknowledgments 


The writings of many individual workers 
in the field of juvenile delinquency have been 
used. The Research Division is appreciative 
toward individuals and publishers for their 
courtesy in permitting the use of these ma- 
terials. Because of the number involved, spe- 
cific acknowledgments, other than those found 
in the footnotes, are impossible. Special thanks 
are due the U. S. Children’s Bureau and 
the U. S. Office of Education for the use 
of their publications, both published and un- 
published. 


‘The first bulletin on the subject was: National Education Association, Research Division. “Crime Prevention 
Through Education.” Research Bulletin 10: 133-201; September 1932. 
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II. Extent of Juvenile Delinquency 


As a prerequisite for determining the prev- 
alence of juvenile delinquency, the term must 
first be defined. This section suggests several 
meanings. ‘Then it reviews reports on the ex- 
tent of the problem, the types of offenses com- 
mitted by youth, and the cost of delinquency. 


Juvenile Delinquency Defined 


In a broad sense, society should be con- 
cerned with all problem behavior. In_ this 
context, juvenile delinquency means any child 
behavior considered as detrimental to the 
well-being of the person or of society. This 
broad definition, however, provides no practi- 
cal limits. 

Actually, juvenile delinquency is a legal 
term and its specific meaning comes from the 
law. In the majority of jurisdictions a juve- 
nile delinquent is a youth under 18 years of 
age who has been adjudged guilty of an 
offense as stated in law.’ He has a court rec- 
ord. Of the total number of problem-behavior 
children, those officially “delinquent’”’ make up 
but a small number. 

This gap in number between all problem- 
behavior children and adjudged delinquents 
is considerable. Carr, by means of concentric 
circles, as shown in Figure I,? has given a 
series of definitions of the delinquent. Succes- 
sive circles represent decreasing numbers of 
children, altho the decrease from step to step 
is not necessarily uniform. The diagram also 
suggests that considerable nonlegal behavior 
fails to reach the juvenile courts. 


Prevalence of Delinquency 


These variations in the meaning of delin- 
quency make it difficult to say that a com- 
munity has a specific rate of delinquency. 
Also, the intensity of law enforcement varies 
from community to community. Nevertheless, 
most of the studies reviewed in this bulletin 
are based upon cases from the juvenile court 
as the best readily available measure of 
delinquency. 


Reported Delinquency 

For the country as a whole the U. Ss. () 
dren’s Bureau estimated that 350,000 yo, 
were brought to the attention of the juyen)), 
courts in 1951. This estimate was based 
data from 349 juvenile courts located jn |; 
states in various sections of the country. ‘Thy 
Bureau has estimated that in the same ye; 
probably more than 1,000,000 youth came ; 
the attention of the police for misbehavio; 
These appear to be the best estimates of ¢hy 
volume of delinquency in the country as 
whole. 

The trend lines in Figure II indicate years 
in which delinquency was increasing or de 
creasing. The supporting data are shown ip 
Table B of the Appendix. While neither the 
line showing juvenile court cases nor the line 
showing police arrests of children are measures 
of volume, they probably are fairly accurate a 
indicators of direction. The reason 
altho each of the two series has limitations 
peculiar to itself, they come from separate 
sources and the similarity of movement sug- 
gests originating forces common to both. 

The relatively high incidence of delinquenc; 
during World War II is common knowledge 
in many communities. Apparently delinquent 
behavior dropped considerably to a low point 
in 1948. Since then, the trend has been up- 
ward. The question posed by Figure I! is: 
Will delinquency continue to increase in the 
immediate years ahead ? 

From the line showing child population 
(10 thru 17 years) it appears that the inc- 
dence of delinquency fluctuates to a greater 
degree than the base population. Of greate: 
significance, however, is the fact that the num- 
ber of youth in the 10- thru 17-year age span 
is in a period of rapid increase. This alone 
necessitates the strengthening of youth-serving 
agencies. 


is that 


Hidden Delinquency 
Knowledge of undetected delinquency 
fragmentary. From available evidence it ap- 


1 For further consideration of variation in official offenses, age, and jurisdiction consult the description of ¢! 


juvenile court, page 113. 


2? Adapted from: Carr, Lowell Juilliard. Delinquency Control. Revised edition. New York: Harper and Brothers 


1950. p. 90. 


*U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Children’s Bureau. Som 
Facts about Juvenile Delinquency. Publication 340. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, 1953. p. 1. 
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pears that there is considerable. In the Cam- ing in forbidden places, and break; 
bridge-Somerville * youth study, case analyses curfew laws. 
of 114 boys who were a part of the program Minor offenses numbered 4406, any 
for five years showed that 13 had not com- which were truancy, petty stealing, trespas. 
mitted an offense to the worker’s knowledge. ing, running away from home, and sneak; 
But the remaining 101 had committed a mini- into movies. Only 27 of these violations \. 
mum of 6416 legal infractions of which only came matters of official complaint. Howey, 
95 had become a matter of legal complaint. of 616 serious offenses, 68 (11 percent) we: 
What violations become matters of legal prosecuted. Classed as serious were break, 
complaint? Not one of the 1394 infractions of and entering, larceny, assault, drunkennex 
city ordinances was on this list. City-ordinance and sex offenses. 
violations included such offenses as shining In the period of five years, 40 of the | 
shoes without a license, playing ball in the boys became official delinquents. These 4 
street, hopping street cars, swimming or fish- official delinquents accounted for 442 of +) 


* Murphy, Fred J.; Shirley, Mary M.; and Witmer, Helen L. “The Incidence of Hidden Delinquency.” 4), 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry 16: 686-96; October 1946. 


FIGURE II 


DELINQUENCY CASES DISPOSED OF BY 210 JUVENILE COURTS, 
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616 serious offenses. This left 61 unofficial 
elinquents admitting 174 serious offenses. 

While these figures suggest vast amounts of 
hidden delinquency, they also suggest that 
oolice and courts concentrate their attention 
on the serious offenses. The possibility of push- 
ng law enforcement to ridiculous lengths is 
also present. Without condoning any infrac- 
rion of the law, it is common knowledge that 
‘he multiplicity of laws imposes new and con- 
santly changing conditions upon modern 
youth. One can violate laws unwittingly 
simply because so many phases of life are 
inder legal restraints. 


Types of Deviant Behavior 


Altho the foregoing paragraphs name a few 
of the acts for which youth come into conflict 
with the law, additional information is avail- 
able. The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
reported consistently for a decade that finger- 
print records of youth under 21 show offenses 
against property in a disproportionate number 
to the total offenses committed. Auto theft 
heads the list, with burglary second. Robbery 
and larceny vary between third and fourth 
place. 

In 1952, youth under 18 accounted for 
86,128 (7.8 percent) of 1,110,675 arrests of 
all types reported to the FBI by 232 cities. 
For four offenses this age group contributed 
the following proportion of all arrests: ° 


Offense 


Auto theft 
Burglary 


Percent of all arrests 


Larceny 
Robbery 


Costs 


Perhaps the highest cost of juvenile de- 
linquency is the unproductiveness of wasted 
lives, unhappiness of individuals and family 
groups, and the multitude of 
that ensue. Can a cost be placed on these 
factors? Probably not. 

It is even difficult to estimate costs for 
more determinable items such as the cost of 
public police protection, private detectives, 
correctional institutions, and the agencies for 
federal, state, and local administration of 
justice. The U. S. Children’s Bureau’ reports 
an estimated annual cost of crime in America 
of $15 billion. This figure includes police, 
prisons, and courts, many of which would 
be necessary in an “almost perfect” society. 
Alongside this, the cost of public services for 
juveniles seems small. The U. S. Children’s 
Bureau that the public 
handling, treating, and disposing of alleged 
delinquents in 1951 totaled about $105 mil- 
lion for an average of about $300 per case. 
If the youngsters who are committed to cor- 
rectional institutions are singled out, then 
the cost is about $2500 per youth annually, 
according to Bettelheim.’ The value of pre- 
vention can be seen if the above cost is com- 
pared with the $228 expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance in the public 
schools in 1952-53, as estimated by the NEA 
Research Division. 

This brief mention of costs is not to say 
that they are too high or too low. Habitual 
delinquency is expensive. Other pages of this 
bulletin will stress the importance of expend- 
ing time and money in services designed to 
alleviate problem behavior as soon as it ap- 
pears in the life of a child. 


consequences 


estimates cost of 


5U. S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation. Uniform Crime Reports, XXIII. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, January 1953. p. 112. Beginning in 1952 the FBI 
is attempting to obtain a more accurate report on records of arrests. Prior to 1952 the number of arrests was com- 
piled from fingerprint cards. Thus there was underenumeration because not all arrested persons are fingerprinted, 
especially the younger. Starting with cities of over 25,000 population in 1952, the FBI plans to eventually secure 


all reports on the basis of the number of arrests made. 


*U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Children’s Bureau, op cit., 


12. 


' Bettelheim, Bruno. 


“On the Rehabilitation of Offenders.” 


Federal Probation 13: 13; December 1949. 





III. Social and Personal Aspects of Delinquency 


Investigators have sought relationships be- 
tween many different factors and juvenile 
delinquency. Their labors have met with 
varying degrees of success. As with many 
other social problems, a pressing need exists for 
additional research as well as for action based 
on what is already known. 

This section mentions findings from many 
studies. In some instances the research was 
centered around juvenile court cases and in 
other instances around the clientele of child 
guidance centers. In general, the findings do 
not permit generalization to the extent of 
stating that they represent statewide or 
nationwide conditions. However, they form a 
background for local communities that want 
to study and act on the delinquency problem. 

Causal aspects of juvenile delinquency can 
be grouped under a variety of headings. Prob- 
ably the viewpoint of each author is respon- 
sible for the order of most presentations. In 
the following paragraphs no special signifi- 
cance is to be attached to the grouping of 
facts or order of topics. A cross section of the 
research literature is reviewed under these 
groupings: (a) social and economic conditions, 
(b) mediums of communication, (c) personal 
data, and (d) physical condition and psycho- 
logical characteristics. 


Social and Economic Conditions 


Social and economic conditions affect the 
lives of all people. Do any of these influences 
distinguish delinquents from nondelinquents ? 
Findings are reported from research on the 
family, delinquency areas, and economic con- 
ditions. 

Family—From two groups of delinquent 
boys in Glasgow, Scotland, Ferguson’ reported 
that a much larger proportion of boys had 
been convicted when another member of the 
family had been convicted as well. Absence of 
a parent from the home did not add greatly to 
the occurrence of delinquency, but presence in 
the home of a “bad” parent was a material 


factor. ‘The two groups of delinquent bo). 
for whom this finding was reported consist. 
of 1349 boys who left ordinary schools j, 
January 1947 at the earliest permitted schoo! 
leaving age, which at that time was 14, an) 
489 physically handicapped boys. 

In a study in the United States of 3) 
unselected juvenile court cases matched wit! 
300 nondelinquent youth by age, sex, ap 
locality of residence, Merrill? found that hal; 
the delinquent children came from home: 
broken by the death of one or both parents 
divorce, or separation. Approximately a quar- 
ter of the nondelinquent group came from 
similar homes. About 78 percent of the delin 
quents came from homes in which the disc’ 
pline was outstandingly poor—that is, ver 
lax, extremely rigid, or very erratic. Poo; 
discipline characterized only about 10 percent 
of the homes of the nondelinquent group. Re- 
lationships described as kind and sympatheti 
existed between parents and children for 
the majority of both groups. For about 2? 
percent of the delinquent group, however, 
parents were hostile toward their children: 
the same was true of only 3 percent of the 
nondelinquent group. 

Glueck and Glueck® indicated family differ- 
ences between a group of 500 delinquents 
matched with 500 nondelinquents. They found 
that the homes of the delinquents were more 
crowded -and a greater proportion of the fam- 
ilies were dependent on relief agencies for 
financial assistance. More homes of the delin 
quents were broken, and parents as well as the 
brothers and sisters were burdened with more 
serious ailments—physical, mental, emotional! 
and social (drunkenness and criminalism). 


Healy and Bronner* recognized also that 
adverse home and neighborhood conditions 
account in part for the production of delin- 
quency. But most studies do not explain the 
reasons why of two youngsters living under 
the same roof, one may become delinquent 
and the other may remain nondelinquent. 


1 Ferguson, Thomas. The Young Delinquent in His Social Setting: A Glasgow Study. London: Oxford Universit) 


Press, 1952. p. 149, 151. 


? Merrill, Maud A. Problems of Child Delinquency. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. p. 66, 72. 


3 Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor. 
1950. p. 91, 107. 


* Healy, William, and Bronner, Augusta. 
University Press, 1936. p. 201. 


Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 


New York: Commonwealth Fu: 


New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment. New Haven: Ya‘ 
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These investigators matched siblings as closely 
as possible by age and sex—105 delinquents 
with 105 nondelinquents. Their finding was 
that almost all of the delinquents had been 
blocked from satisfying relationships in the 
family at some stage in their development. On 
the other hand, the nondelinquents had usually 
been spared similar frustrations. 

Delinquency areas—The work of Shaw and 
others’ has shown that juvenile delinquency 
is associated with other social problems or 
maladjustments. Presumably separate factors 
for which they obtained a high correlation 
included (a) population change, (b) bad 
housing, (c) poverty, (d) foreign-born or 
Negro birth, (e) tuberculosis, (f) adult crime, 
and (g) mental disorders. Their thesis is that 
delinquency, of the type serious enough to 
appear in court, is concentrated in slum areas 
of the American city and then thins out until 
it almost vanishes in the better residential 
districts. Over a period of some 40 years so- 
called delinquency areas in Chicago main- 
tained disproportionately high percents of 
delinquents. This was true even tho the pre- 
dominant nationality of the areas changed 
four times during the period. Children of all 
nationality groups showed high rates of delin- 
quency as long as they lived in the area. When 
they moved to better neighborhoods, delin- 
quency fell off to the level of the new neigh- 
borhood. 

Economic conditions—While poverty itself 
is not a complete or adequate explanation of 
high rates of delinquency, Burgess® has pointed 
out that the juvenile delinquency areas are 
highly correlated with indexes of low income 
and poverty. He reports that in the cities of 
Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Richmond, 
and Boston juvenile delinquency is closely 
related to such factors as the family being on 
relief, dependency, nonsupport, unemployed 
males, and the level of rent paid. 


5 Shaw, Clifford R., and others. Juvenile Delinquency 
1942. p. x, xi, 147-58. 


* Burgess, Ernest W. “The Economic Factor in Juvenile Delinquency.” 


and Police Science 43: 35; May-June 1952. 


In some of the larger cities juvenile delin 
quency rates have been compared to various 
aspects of the business cycle. Bogen’ compared 
the index of business activity for the city of 
Los Angeles with juvenile court petitions for 
the years 1925 to 1941. He concluded that in 
a community such as Los Angeles, juvenile 
delinquency increases in periods of prosperity 
and decreases in periods of widespread unem- 
ployment and economic distress. 

Conclusions from a second study differed 
from the foregoing. Reinemann® related cases 
of juvenile delinquency handled by the Juve- 
nile Division of the Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia from 1923 to 1945 to the average 
yearly employment index in the Philadelphia 
area. He tentatively concluded that delin- 
quency is high in both depression and extreme 
prosperity and that it is low in a period of 
fairly normal economic development. 

Perhaps hypotheses concerning 
conditions and delinquency require 


economic 

further 
refinement of the data before they can be 
either established or refuted. 


Mediums of Communication 


From time to time crime depicted in comic 
books as well as on radio and television pro- 
grams has been charged with directly con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency. Conclusive 
evidence on the subject is not available. Repu- 
table authorities are lined up on both sides of 
the question.” 

The number of comic books in circulation 
in recent years has skyrocketed. As compared 
with about 10 million copies a month in the 
last three prewar years, the 1947 rate was 
60 million copies a month. An estimated 40 
percent of the purchasers are young folks be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 18. No estimate is 
readily available of the number of comic books 
concerned with sadistic crime and 
stories. 


horror 


and Urban Areas. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


Journal of Criminal Law, Criminvlogy, 


* Bogen, David. “Juvenile Delinquency and Economic Trend.” American Sociological Review 9: 179; April 1944. 
The index of business activity used was a composite measure, 1930 base, compiled by the Los Angeles Chamber of 


Commerce, and consisted of bank debits, building permits, 


use, new Car registrations, and department store sales. 


industrial employment, industrial power, telephones in 


® Reinemann, John Otto. “Juvenile Delinquency in Philadelphia and Economic Trends.” Temple Law Quarterly 


20: 576-83; 1946-47. 


® Information reported under ‘mediums of communication” 
2nd Session, by a Special Committee To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce. Juvenile Delinquency 


was taken from a report to the U. S. 81st Congress, 


ye 


Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1950. p. 202, 209, 212. 
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Other mass mediums of communication also 
offer a strong diet of violence. On the four 
major radio networks, programs that embodied 
violence or threat of violence were transmitted 
for a total of more than 85 separate time 
periods in one week (1950). Television has a 
similar record. On seven stations in the New 
York area the listener had the pick of more 
than 75 periods a week when a taste of life 
outside the law could be had. 

No acceptable evidence to date has shown 
these factors to have a significant relation to 
delinquent behavior. To be sure, in isolated 
instances judges have reported confessions of 
youth where comic books have been named as 
the source of the idea. But upon further 
investigation such youngsters were found to 
need help beside and beyond scrutiny of their 
reading and listening habits. 

The foregoing statements do not condone 
the cultivation of low tastes nor condemn the 
legitimate relaxation that some persons gain 
from an occasional detective story. Regardless 
of such considerations, the development of 
good communication tastes is an educational 
goal that can stand on its own merits. 


Individual Aspects of Delinquency 


Most of the factors reviewed in the fore- 
going pages have represented conditions that 
surround the delinquent. The discussion now 
turns to information on more personal char- 
acteristics—race and nationality, sex, age, and 
intelligence. 


handicapped by many economic and social con- 
ditions, show a uniformly higher proportion in 
conflict with the law than is true of white 
youth. For the year 1941 in Dallas (city and 
county), Negro girls reached court as delin- 
quents twice as frequently as did white girls 
per 1000 population, ages 10-17. Negro boys 


had nearly three times the delinquency ;, 
of white boys. Detroit-born Negro boys ¢o, 
sistently average three or four times the ray 
of delinquency that white boys do.’ In Pas. 
saic, New Jersey, Kvaraceus’* reported thy 
while Negroes constituted 4 percent of 
population 7 thru 15 years of age, they wer 
involved in 11 percent of the first 761 case 
referred to the Passaic Children’s Bureay. 

Blue’? found that race alone does no; 
account for the differences in delinquen 
rates. Using delinquency rates, percent 0; 
dwellings occupied by nonwhite persons, ani 
average rents as indexes, he concluded tha 
economic status is more closely related 
juvenile delinquency than race is. 

From average arrests in Los Angeles from 
1941 to 1944, Harvey’® reported that 32.4 
percent of the juveniles arrested were Mexican 
when only 7.9 percent of the total population 
was estimated to be Mexican. However, Har- 
vey indicated that other conditions probab\\ 
made the Mexicans prone to arrests. The 
Mexican families lived in unattractive slum 
areas, earned a low annual income, and were 
employed in low-level types of positions. 

The area studies of Shaw and others also 
lend support to the theory that nationality as 
such probably does not affect delinquency (sce 
page 107). 

Sex—It is generally believed that girls ar 
better behaved than boys. The total cases from 
all juvenile courts reporting to the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau have usually divided into ; 
ratio of 4 or 5 boys to 1 girl. In 1951 it was 
4 to 1.** Merrill’s*® unselected court cases 
average about 4 boys to 1 girl. Of the first 
761 cases handled by the Passaic Children’s 
Bureau,’® the ratio of boys to girls was 3 to | 
In a three-way classification of 650 children 
Bronner*’ reported that among children with 
personality and behavior problems, boys out- 


1° Carr, Lowell Juilliard. Delinquency Control. Revised edition. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. p. 73, 74 


11 Kvaraceus, William C. Juvenile Delinquency and the School. New York: World Book Co., 1945. p. 81. 


12 Blue, J. T. 
17: 477; Fall 1948. 


13 Harvey, Louise F. 


“The Delinquent Mexican Boy.” Journal of Educational Research 42: 


“Relationship of Juvenile Delinquency, Race, and Economic Status.” Journal of Negro Educ 


573-85; April 194 


4 U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Children’s Bureau. S 
Facts about Juvenile Delinquency. Publication 340. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, 1953. p. 1. 
18 Merrill, Maud A., op. cit., p. 15. 
16 Kvaraceus, William C., op. cit., p. 31. 


1? Bronner, Augusta F. 
31; January 1944, 


“Treatment and What Happened Afterward.” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry \4 
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sumbered the girls 3 to 1 ; among the noncourt 
jelinquents, 4 to 1; and among the court 
delinquents, 6 to 1. 

Research studies, however, seem reluctant 
+) claim any innate superiority for the behavior 
of girls. It is generally believed that police 
vend to refer girls back to their homes rather 
han to court. Another common explanation of 
why more boys than girls appear in court is 
that boys are more aggressive in their behavior. 
This characteristic subjects them to a greater 
chance of being picked up by the police. Also 
parents probably permit boys more freedom 
than girls. 

The statistics indicate that the proportion 
of girls to boys in child guidance clinics is 
higher than the proportion of girls to boys 
in juvenile courts. Thus, girls appear to be 
troubled with problems too, but their diff- 
culties are less likely to land them in court. 

Age—The ages of problem children who 
are studied tend to vary with the age limits 
of the jurisdiction of the juvenile court. The 
age descriptions that follow show that, on the 
average, court delinquents are older than non- 
court delinquents. A second finding is that 
problem behavior is often apparent early in 
the life of a youngster. 

The courts reporting to the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau indicate that a majority of the 
boys and girls coming before the juvenile 
courts for delinquent behavior are between 15 
and 17 years of age. Approximately 35 per- 
cent of them have been before the court on one 
or more previous occasions.** The average age 
of the 300 delinquents studied by Merrill’® 
was 15 years. Mann and Mann’® found that 
14.5 years was the average age of 1731 delin- 
quents who appeared before Juvenile Hall 
Clinic in Los Angeles from March 1936 to 
September 1938. 

The mean age of the children referred to 
the Passaic Children’s Bureau** was 13.2 


20 Mann, Cecil W., and Mann, Helene Powner. “Age and intelligence of a Group of Juvenile Delinquents. 


years. Of Bronner’s?? 92 court delinquents, 
6 percent were less than 10 years old. Of the 
219 noncourt delinquents, 17 percent were less 
than 10 years old. ‘The median age of the 
“problem boys” in the Cambridge-Somerville** 
youth study at the beginning of the program 
was 10.5 years. 

Glueck and Glueck** have reported detailed 
figures on the age of 500 delinquents. The 
average age at the time of their first court 
appearance was 12.4 years. Moreover, 28.4 
percent of the boys first appeared in court 
when they were under 11 years of age. ‘The 
first clear signs of misbehavior of these boys 
became apparent earlier in their lives. Age of 
onset for 83.6 percent of them was between 
5 and 10 years. The average age of onset 
was 8.35 years. 

Intelligence—The intelligence test was 
originally devised to screen feeble-minded chil- 
dren from normal children. In the half cen- 
tury of existence of both intelligence tests and 
juvenile courts, many delinquents have been 
tested and diagnosed as feeble-minded. A sum- 
mary of 350 different reports on 150,000 
offenders showed that for studies conducted 
from 1910 to 1914, 50 percent of the delin- 
quents were classed as feeble-minded. The 
average had decreased to 20 percent for studies 
conducted from 1925 to 1928. This decrease 
was attributed to methods of testing and scor- 
ing rather than to an assumption that any 
substantial change had taken place in the char- 
acteristics of the delinquent population.”° 

Merrill reported a comparison of IQ’s (Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet) of 500 consecutive juve- 
nile court cases and 2904 school children who 
formed the standardization group for the 1937 
revision. The average IQ of the delinquents 
was 92.5 and the average IQ of the standard- 
ization cases was 101.8. Both scores are in the 
range of normal intelligence. The distribution 
of test scores is shown in Table 1. 


1°U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Children’s Bureau, 
pb. cit., Pp. 5. 


19 Merrill, Maud A., op. cit., p. 64. 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 34: 358; July 1939. 


21 Kvaraceus, William C., op. cit., p. 37. 


22 Bronner, Augusta F., op. cit., p. 30. 


23 Powers, Edwin, and Witmer, Helen. An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency: The Cambridge-Somer- 
ville Youth Study. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. p. viii. 


24 Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor, op. cit., p. 27, 28. 


25 Shulman, Harry Manuel. “Intelligence and Delinquency.” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 41: 769; 


March-April 1951. 
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TABLE 1.—PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF IQ’S IN DELINQUENT AND 
STANDARDIZATION GROUPS 





Percent of 
delinquents 


Percent of 
standardization Classification 


(500 cases) group cases (2904) 








140 and above 

120-139 

110-119 

90-109 

80-— 89 

a ee 


Below 70 


4 


Very super 
Superior 

High average 
Normal or averag 
Low average 
Borderline defect 
Mentally def 





Source: Merrill, Maud A. Problems of Child Delinquency. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. p. 168. 





From her own work and from other pub- 
lished data on intelligence test scores, Mer- 
rill?’ concluded that: 


1. There are more mental defectives among de- 
linquents who get caught than among unselected 
school children. 


2. The average intelligence of groups of institu- 
tionalized delinquents is lower than the average 
intelligence level of public-school children. 


3. There are delinquents with very high levels 
of intelligence as well as delinquents whose in- 
telligence level is low. 


Physical Condition and Psychological 
Characteristics 


Is the general physical condition of a child 
associated with delinquency? What part do 
personality characteristics play in delinquency ? 
These questions are discussed next. 

Physical condition—Studies have shown no 
significant differences in physical condition 
of delinquents and nondelinquents. Healy and 
Bronner** reported both the 105 delinquents 
and 105 nondelinquents to be in good physical 
condition. Glueck and Glueck** reported little, 
if any, difference between the physical condi- 
tion of their two groups of 500 as a whole. 
In the Glasgow (Scotland) survey, Ferguson*® 
studied 489 physically handicapped delinquent 
boys as one of three groups. He concluded that 


2@ Merrill, Maud A., op. cit., p. 162. 


2? Healy, William, and Bronner, Augusta F., op. cit., p. 
28 Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor, op. cit., p. 181. 


29 Ferguson, Thomas, op. cit., p. 151. 


these boys reacted no differently to socia 
environmental circumstances than ordina: 
delinquent boys. 

Personality characteristics — Healy ani 
Bronner®® classed 25 of 105 delinquents as 
personality deviates, whereas the diagnosis o/ 
only two of 105 nondelinquent brothers and 
sisters fell into this category. In addition, fiy: 
delinquents were classed as probable perso: 
ality deviates. The personality difficulties o/ 
the 25 definite deviates were as follows: 


Diagnosis Number of cases 
Neurosis or neuropsychosis.............. 10 
Mild or early psychosis 
Abnormal personality 

Constitutional inferior personality 

Egocentric unstable personality 

Unclassified 
Post-traumatic personality 
Post-encephalitic personality 
Epileptic personality 
Homosexual personality 


OO ES a ee ee 


Healy and Bronner also described 46 of 10° 
delinquents as showing hyperactivity, overrest- 
lessness, extreme physical aggressiveness, great 
impulsiveness, or allied manifestations 0! 
above-normal characteristics. No nondelin- 
quents were listed thus. Results of a portion 


3° Healy, William, and Bronner, Augusta F., op. cit., p. 43, 58, 63, 75. Diagnosed neurotics and psychoneurotics 
exhibited such symptoms as tics and mannerisms, hypochondria, marked fears and anxieties, hysterical vomiting, 
sleep and food peculiarities, obsessive ideas, or compulsive types of behavior. 
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¢ the Rorschach test for 500 delinquents and 
5(0 controls, as summarized by Glueck and 
Glueck,** indicated that the delinquents were 
to a higher degree socially assertive, defiant, 
ind ambivalent to authority; more resentful 
{ others; and more hostile, suspicious, and 


destructive. 
Summary 


The various aspects of delinquency that have 
heen mentioned are not exhaustive of the many 
elements that different investigators have 
studied. The original studies should be con- 
sulted to gain full appreciation of the findings. 

In general, both favorable and unfavorable 
conditions that are prevalent in the lives of 
delinquents have been found in the lives of the 


31 Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor, op. cit., p. 240. 


nondelinquents also. The evidence is reassuring 
that economic security, good surroundings, 
health, and the 
understanding of parents are likely to offset 


good physical and mental 


influences which produce delinquency. In con- 
slum bad 
poverty, mental defects, and personality handi- 
caps tend to promote delinquency. While the 


trast, environments, companions, 


need for greater refinement of this knowledge 
continues, worthwhile treatment 
grams have been built upon it (see page 116 
of Section IV). 

In this discussion several elements of 


some pro 


the 
school environment in their relation to delin- 
quency have been purposely bypassed. ‘hey 
are treated in Section V, the whole of which 
relates to the schools. 





IV. Agencies of Delinquency Control and Prevention 


While delinquency control is generally con- 
sidered to be a function separate from delin- 
quency prevention, the agencies involved with 
each are united by a common bond—providing 
a constructive attack on problems that affect 
youth adversely. In this section a brief descrip- 
tion is presented of the place that several dif- 
ferent activities fill in the total control and 
prevention organization. The major topics dis- 
cussed are (a) the police, (b) detention, (c) 
juvenile courts, (d) training facilities, and 
(e) community resources. 


Police 


Most children charged with delinquency 
are apprehended by the police. A minor num- 
ber are called to the attention of police by 
parents, neighbors, schools, and other agencies. 
For example, the breakdown of new cases 
referred to the Juvenile Aid Bureau (part of 
the police department) of New York City 
for the year 1949 follows :' 


Source of referral Number of cases 


Police other than JAB officers.......... 12,491 
JAB officers 1,695 
EE eee ee 702 
Parents and relatives.................. 497 
Courts 313 


Social agencies 
Others 


The fact of apprehension does not automati- 
cally imply appearance in court. The police 
dispose of most of the cases out of court. In 
1949 the Los Angeles police made 50,329 
juvenile arrests, which included 24,385 arrests 
for traffic violations. The police disposed of 
80 percent and 20 percent were referred to the 
juvenile court.? For the country as a whole, 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau® estimated that 


the police disposed of 750,000 juvenile 
and referred 250,000 to juvenile courts 
1951. 

What alternatives do the police have 
posing of cases? According to Imler,* 
juvenile oficer may: 


(1) refer a case to a social or welfare agency o; 
the probation department for informal handling 
(2) petition the juvenile court to safeguard th 
welfare and interests of the child and societ 
(3) transfer the case to another public agency, 
ready having jurisdiction, (4) place the juvenile o 
report and arrange a suitable program of activities 
and supervision, or (5) he may counsel with th: 
juvenile and his parents regarding the future co 
duct of the juvenile and may then release him 
his parents. 


Opinion is divided as to whether or not 
police should undertake treatment of juvenile 
delinquents. The National Conference on Pre. 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency’ 
recommended that the police “should feel jus. 
tified in taking leadership in inspiring indi- 
viduals and organizations of the community 
to strengthen the responsible agencies of the 
community to deal with the problem” of pro- 
viding recreation, case work, and follow-up 
procedures for dealing with juvenile delin- 
quents. 


Detention 


Some laws require special accommodations 
for the detention of children to keep them 
separate from adult criminals pending disposi- 
tion of the case in juvenile court. These 
facilities are detention homes as required in 
many juvenile court laws; others authorize 
homes if deemed necessary. In lieu of being 
held in a detention home, a child may be placed 
with a private family or placed under the 
control of a welfare agency. Some courts avoid 
any sort of detention. 


’ Kahn, Alfred J. Police and Children. New York: Citizens’ Committee on Children, 1951. p. 16. 
? Young, Pauline V. Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952 


p. 422. 


3U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Children’s Bureau 
Helping Delinquent Children. Publication 341. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Print 


ing Office, 1953. p. 14. 


*Imler, Donald. “Training Peace Officers To Understand and Work with Youth.” Federal Probation 13: 42: 


March 1949, 


5 National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. Recommendations for Action. Wash 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1947. p. 41. 
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The U. S. Children’s 
chat, despite these provisions of law, only 174 
ecure-custody type detention homes are in 
eration, While 2500 juvenile courts could 
wake use of that type of facility. The result 
; that an estimated 50,000 to 100,000 chil- 
dren are confined in jails each year. 

The seriousness of this situation is empha- 
sized by the fact that the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons has found three-fourths of more than 
3000 city and county jails unsuitable even for 
adult prisoners. The National Conference on 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
quency’ reported that about 75 percent of the 
hildren detained in jail are released within a 
week, 90 percent within a month, but that 
some remain four months or more. 

Under what circumstances are children 
placed in detention? MacCormick and Dool- 
ing® indicate three situations in which deten- 
tion is required. Detention is necessary if the 
vouth is a runaway who is apt to disappear 
again before his case is disposed of, if a youth’s 
home is unfit, or if a youth would be in danger 
of getting into more trouble. 


Juvenile Courts 


The first statutory provision for nonconfin- 
ing probationary court supervision of persons 
who violate law was enacted in 1878 by the 
Massachusetts legislature. Since 1869 Massa- 
chusetts had had a statute requiring a “visiting 
agent” to “attend all hearings whenever appli- 
cation was made for the commitment of a 
child to any reformatory,” and permitting the 
child to be placed with a private family instead 
of being committed to a reformatory. These 
Massachusetts statutes were the forerunner of 
presentday treatment of juvenile delinquents 
by special judicial procedure aimed at the 
objective of building good citizens out of 
wayward youth. 

In the last third of the 19th century a 
number of states enacted legislation providing 
for investigation of cases involving youthful 


S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Children’s 


p. cit., p. 17, 18. 


offenders, their trials separate from trials of 
adults, and the use of probation. ‘The first 
special court for children was established in 
Chicago in 1899. 

Today every state provides either separate 
juvenile courts or special procedures for chil- 
dren in courts of more general jurisdiction. 
Some general courts are required to hold sepa 
rate sessions to hear cases of juvenile delin- 
quency and are called juvenile courts when 
holding such special sessions. 


Jurisdiction of Juvenile Courts 

Juvenile courts have jurisdiction” in offenses 
of specific types and for children of specific 
ages. In some courts the age limits differ for 
different kinds of offenses. In some courts de- 
linquents at the higher age limits, or those 
who have committed certain offenses, or both, 
may be tried either in the juvenile court by 
juvenile court procedure, or in a criminal 
court by the procedure used for the trial of 
adult criminals. In 11 states jurisdiction varia- 
tions exist’® within the state. Many of these 
variations are shown in the Appendix. 

Age limits—A few juvenile courts have 
jurisdiction of all youth under age 21; most 
are limited to those under age 18 and a few 
have lower age limits. Age limits are some- 
times higher for girls than for boys. 

The jurisdiction of juvenile courts with 
respect to the age of delinquent children raises 
the question of whether or not the court loses 
its control over a child after he reaches the 
maximum age, assuming that the offense was 
committed: under that age. In most 
control is retained past the maximum age limit 
in these circumstances, but usually only to age 
21 or to some other specified time a year or 
two after the maximum age limit. 

Offenses—The law usually defines juvenile 
delinquency in such terms as violation of laws 
and ordinances, incorrigibility, association with 
immoral or vicious persons, truancy, 
obscene language, engaging in immoral con- 


courts 


using 


Bureau, 


™ National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. Report on Juvenile Detention. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1947. p. 3. 

® MacCormick, Austin H., and Dooling, James H. “Keeping Children Out of Jails: It Can Be Done.” Federal! 
Probation 13: 42; September 1949. 


® Jurisdiction of a court means the scope of its authority over people and subjectmatter. 


1 See Table A in the Appendix. Jurisdictional variations exist within these 10 states and one territory 


Alabama, 


Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Hawaii. 
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duct, growing up in idleness or crime, begging, 
wandering about the streets at night, tres- 
passing on railroad property, running away 
from home, and endangering morals or safety. 
The juvenile court procedure applies to these 
offenses."? 

Certain crimes are excepted from exclusive 
jurisdiction of juvenile courts in 24 states ;*? 
e.g., those punishable by capital punishment 
or life imprisonment—murder, rape, man- 
slaughter; in a few courts, also arson and 
burglary. A youth of juvenile-court age who 
commits an excepted crime is tried in the 
regular criminal court. 

Some juvenile courts have exclusive juris- 
diction of children of certain ages regardless 
of their offenses, while the criminal court in 
the same county or city has concurrent juris- 
diction in certain types of cases for children 
over specified ages. This means that the young 
offender may be taken to the juvenile court or 
to the criminal court in the cases where it has 
concurrent jurisdiction. The juvenile court in 
28 states, Alaska, District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii’*® has authority to waive its jurisdic- 
tion in certain circumstances and send the 
child to the criminal court, even tho the child 
was first brought to the juvenile court where 
he could have been tried if the juvenile court 
had accepted the case. Criminal courts in 12 
states'* have the authority under certain cir- 
cumstances to transfer a youthful offender to 
the juvenile court, even tho his trial could 
have been conducted in the criminal court. 
In New Jersey and Ohio it is even possible 
under certain circumstances for the child him- 
self to choose whether he shall be tried in the 
juvenile or the criminal court. 


Juvenile Court Procedure 
Juvenile courts differ in procedure from 
criminal courts. Juvenile court procedure is 
designed to deal with youthful offenders in 
their best interests and in the interest of the 
community rather than, as in criminal courts, 


to apply punitive measures and legaliy 
justice. 

Warrants of arrest are not usually issue, 
but a summons or notice is sent to the pare: 
calling the child to court at a specified ting. 
In cases of arrest the delinquent juvenile 
usually released immediately in the care 
his parents or some other custodian on the o;, 
or written promise to bring him to court whe 
called. Most laws prohibit holding the chj\; 
in any jail or other place where he can con» 
in contact with adults accused or convicte: 
of crime (see page 112). 

The juvenile court case is initiated }y 
petition rather than by a complaint or indic: 
ment. Physical and mental examinations 0; 
children are preliminary steps in practically ql! 
juvenile courts.*° The public is usually ey 
cluded from the hearing. The court is not 
bound by technical rules of procedure; hea: 
ings are informal so as to alleviate the fears 
of the child and win his confidence. ‘Ther 
may, but need not, be a jury. 

The referee system is used in many juvenile 
courts, especially women referees to investi- 
gate cases of delinquent girls. The recommen- 
dation of the referee must be confirmed by the 
judge, but the judge himself does not hear or 
rehear the case unless the offender so requests. 


Records 


When the juvenile court is a separate insti- 
tution, its records are separate from criminal 
records in general. When youthful offenders 
are tried in criminal courts, they are usuall\ 
required to keep records of children’s cases 
separate from others. Under some laws the 
names or identity of youthful offenders can- 
not be published in newspapers without the 
court’s consent, or be included in the court's 
annual reports. 

Records are not open to indiscriminate pub- 
lic inspection. They are sometimes destroyed 
if the child is acquitted, or when he reaches 


11 See page 105 for the frequency with which youth are charged with certain offenses. 


1? See Table A in the Appendix. The 24 states are: Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisia! a. 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia. 


13See Table A in the Appendix. The 31 states and territories are: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Delaware 


Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 


Maryland, Massachusetts, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, New 


Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii. 


14 See Table A in the Appendix. The 12 states are: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Iowa, Mississipp', 


Missouri, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin. 


15 See page 116 for additional discussion of the child clinic, both in and out of court. 
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age 21, or when he ends his probationary 
period or term of commitment. They cannot 
be used in other courts or in any subsequent 
oroceeding except when the same child appears 
again before the juvenile court. Laws exclud- 
ing persons with a criminal record, e.g., civil 
service employment, do not disqualify persons 
who have been “convicted” in a juvenile court. 


Disposition of Cases 


The juvenile court has wide discretion in 
deciding what disposition is most suitable in 
individual cases. The court may dismiss the 
case, place the child on probation, or commit 
him to a public or private institution. When a 
iuvenile delinquent is committed to an insti- 
tution or put on probation, it may be for the 
remainder of the child’s minority, or for any 
lesser period of time. 

However, few juvenile courts are author- 
ized to commit a child to a penal institution, 
and then usually only in certain circumstances. 
Fines are not usually imposed and are for- 
hidden in some juvenile court laws, but resti- 
tution may be required of parents or child. 

Most courts have discretionary power to 
revoke or modify their orders in individual 
cases. Usually the individual, institution, or 
agency in control of the child by court order 
cannot release him without the consent of the 
court, even at the end of his term of commit- 
ment or period of probation. 


For example—In 1949, the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau’® reported the following dis- 


position of 68,976 cases by 413 juvenile courts. 

Disposition Number of cases 
Case dismissed with or without warning 

or adjustment 
Child supervised by probation officer... 
Case held open without further action. . 
Child committed or referred to: 

Public institution for delinquent chil- 

dren 

Private agency or institution 

Public department 

Other court 

Other public institution 

Other disposition of case 


18,463 
4,073 


The relative use made of the different types 
of disposition has remained about the same 
since the time of this report. 

Probation officers and probation—Probation 
officers investigate cases and report to the 
court; they must be present at the court hearing 
and represent the interests of the child. Some- 
times probation officers are referees. hey have 
charge of the child before and after his hear- 
ing and supervise him if he is placed on proba- 
tion. If the terms of probation are violated, 
the probation officer must report such violation 
to the court. 

The widespread use of probation'’ raises 
the question: Has probation been successful ? 
MacCormick states: 

Based on actual performances over a term of 
years, a good juvenile court and probation service, 
operating in a community with adequate social re- 
sources and ptilizing them fully, can put as high as 
90 percent of its juvenile delinquents on probation 
the first time around and 50 to 75 percent the second 


or third time around, and get as high as 75 to 80 


percent successes. 


Relation of Juvenile Courts to Other Agencies 


A few states have advisory committees of 
citizens, established by law, to counsel with 
the juvenile court and probation officers. ‘The 
members of advisory committees also visit in- 
stitutions and agencies caring for delinquent 
children. Also, all states have a department of 
welfare, some of which have more authority 
than others in supervising or cooperating with 
juvenile courts and probation officers. 


Training Facilities 


The training school developed from the idea 
of ;ehabilitating youth thru training rather 
than thru punishment. As early as 1825 this 
principle was recognized in the founding of 
the first institution in the United States where 
juvenile delinquents were held separate from 
adult criminalsk—the New York House of 
Refuge. The history of training schools since 
that time does not show clear-cut adherence 
to the rehabilitation goals. However, present- 
day institutions seem to have regained sight 
of the original concept.** 


_ 48 Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administration, Children’s Bureau. Juvenile Court Statistics, 1946- 
1949. Statistical Series, No. 8. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, 1951. p. 14. (Offset) 


17 MacCormick, Austin H. “The Community and the Correctional Process.’’ Focus 27: 88; 


May 1948. 


18 Costello, John B. “Institutions for Juvenile Delinquents.” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 


Social Science 261: 166; January 1949. 
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The U. S. Children’s Bureau'® has esti- their being designated as coming fron 
mated that in 1951 about 40,000 youth were = guidance clinics. 
committed to training schools for delinquents. Several studies have been reported of +h. 
Their average length of stay was less than a __ types of cases observed in child guidance clinic: 
year. The length of stay varies from state to and of the results of treatment. According ; 
state depending upon official policy and the Davidoff and Noetzel,?* the three main 1) pes 
pressure for space for new commitments. of juveniles seen in child guidance clinics are 

All sorts of disturbed boys and girls are those with specific mental defects, those wit! 
committed to training schools, altho a few personality and neurotic disorders, and thow 
states are working toward a selective intake. with conduct disorders. 
Current practice, as stated by Young,’° is to On a follow-up study of 374 children wi 
send delinquent youth to these institutions were seen in the Syracuse Psychopathic Hos 
when they: (a) are persistent offenders; (b) pital from 1931 to 1945, 200 children had in: 
have committed offenses which make their ; 
presence in the community undesirable; (c) 
have failed to adjust in a foster home or in 


no subsequent contacts with social ser 
agencies. Of the remaining 174 children hay. 
ing had further contact with social agencies 


their own home under probationary super- 47 had made a good adjustment. About on: 
vision ; or (d) cannot be cared for in the com- fifth of the total 374 were classed as mental! 
munity because facilities are lacking. ill, with half making recoveries and half mak. 
° ing only fair progress. Davidoff and Noetze! 

Community Resources concluded that apparently the mentall) 


recovered quickly or not at all, and that add 
tional specialized study and treatment wer 
needed for the seriously mentally ill. 


The term community resources, as used 
here, covers a group of topics that extends 
beyond consideration of the legal delinquent. 
In a few instances the discussion concerns the 
welfare of all youth. The subjects are (a) 
child guidance clinics, (b) religion and recrea- 
tion, and (c) community organization. 


Healy and Bronner** have reported on the 
after-treatment careers of 400 cases treated in 
the Judge Baker Guidance Center in Boston 
Follow-up was five to eight years after treat- 
ment. These cases were selected from a total 
‘ , e of 1334 cases that were referred to the Cente: 

Child Guidance Clinics from March 1931 thru December 1933. In a 

While the origin of psychiatric clinics in supplementary report, Bronner?® checked the 
the United States dates to pre-1900, the first results from the 400 treatment cases with 25 
guidance clinic established in connection with additional cases and then presented a summar 
a juvenile court was in Chicago in 1909.7 for the 650. The cases were classified as per 
By 1949 Rennie** reported a total of 688 sonality and behavior problems in 339 in- 
mental hygiene clinics, of which 285 were for stances, noncourt delinquents in 219 instances 
children only. The clinic serves. various and court delinquents in 92 instances. Bronne: 
agencies besides the courts such as schools, wel- reported favorable careers for 93 percent o! 
fare departments, and social agencies. Some- the personality and behavior problems, 73 per- 
times these organizations have access to psy- cent of the noncourt delinquents, and 65 per- 
chological and psychiatric services without cent of the court delinquents. The designation 


19U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Children’s Bur 
Some Facts about Juvenile Delinquency. Publication 340. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Gover 
ment Printing Office, 1953. p. 7. 


2° Young, Pauline V., op. cit., p. 308. 
21 Tbid., p. 270. 


22 Rennie, Thomas A. C. “Mental Hygiene.” Social Work Yearbook 1949. New York: Russell Sage Foundatior 
1949. p. 320. 


23 Davidoff, Eugene, and Noetzel, Elinor S. The Child Guidance Approach to Juvenile Delinquency. New York 
Child Care Publications, 1951. 174 p. 


24 Healy, William, and Bronner, Augusta F. Treatment and What Happened Afterward. Boston: Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, 1939. 54 p. 


25 Bronner, Augusta F. “Treatment and What Happened Afterward,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
14: 28-35; January 1944. 
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ot favorable career was reached by a graded 
evaluation that showed progress from the state 

unadjustment at the time of referral to 
adjustment at the time of the follow-up. 
Rronner found the tough cases were 84 mental 

personality abnormalities (see page 110) 
which accounted for 62 percent of all the 
wnfavorable careers and which were partly 
responsible for the relatively poor showing of 
the court delinquents. 

Bronner also reported the various resources 
sed in treatment. About one-fourth of the 
4650 cases were seen for a minimum of two or 
three interviews. On the other end of the 
scale, about one-fourth of the cases were seen 
i) er more times. Parental interviews num- 
hered about the same as child interviews. One 
hundred forty-five children were placed in 
foster homes, 39 received intensive tutoring 
thru the aid of the clinic, 38 were sent to 
private schools, and 15 were placed in private 
correctional or semicorrectional institutions. 
Other treatment activities included visiting 
schools, planning recreational facilities, and 
initiating medical and dental work. 

Bronner concluded that in the present state 
of knowledge, treatment under the direction 
of a clinical staff yields the least results for 
abnormal personalities. She also concluded 
that delinquency was difficult to check once 
started. On the positive side she indicated that 
wisely directed therapy succeeds in larger 
measure than do routine procedures and, all 
in all, results show much worthwhileness of 
child guidance clinics. 


Religion and Recreation 

The research on causes and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency and all problem behavior 
points not only to the need for early detection 
of signs of trouble, but also to the need for 
preventive and stabilizing measures. Religion 
and recreation are two aspects of the lives of 
children that are often mentioned in the role 
of broadly based prevention. 


Religion—Some studies have criticized the 
effectiveness of religion in the lives of delin- 
quents because a higher proportion of delin- 
quents claim adherence to one church than to 
another. Tappan*® suggests that a high per- 





cent of delinquents claiming church member- 
ship cannot be taken to mean that membership 
promotes criminalism. He indicates that it 
probably reflects economic and social influences. 

In summarizing the role of organized reli- 
gion in the delinquency problem, Young*' 
states that: 


It should be remembered that the church has long 
been a source of social vision and leadership 
It is in regard to this role that many churches have 
scored their most notable failure, particularly with 
respect to delinquency and crime. Many other 
churches, however, are recognizing their challenge 
and are incorporating in their administration and 
philosophy new orientations to group life, social 
relationships, and moral values. 


Recreation—Studies of delinquents have 
shown that delinquents often lack satisfactory 
recreational outlets in their homes, and they 
also lack contact with organized recreational 
facilities in the community. Or there may be 
a lack of community recreational facilities. 
Studies of city gangs have shown that these 
groups learn their own standards of socializa- 
tion which may be at variance with standards 
of other groups. 

The Chicago Recreation 
found that nonparticipants in supervised rec- 
reation became delinquent at a higher rate 
than did participants. They recognized also 
that recreation was an essential of life that did 
not need justification in delinquency preven- 
tion alone. Based upon comprehensive study, 
the Commission recommended that: (a) more 
supervised recreation be provided in all cases, 
particularly in those regions where delinquency 
rates are high; (b) special provision be made 
for the recreation of girls; (c) special effort 
be made to reach the older boys; (d) recrea- 
tional agencies adapt their programs to appeal 
to delinquent and high-spirited adolescents ; 
(e) unofficial delinquents be given individual- 
ized treatment; (f) more outdoor recreation 
be provided; and (g) the total program of 
recreation be integrated thru community 
organization in which the home, the school, 
the church, and other agencies cooperate. 


. — 
Commission 


Community Organization 
A problem faced constantly in many com- 
munities is how to bring their resources to bear 


*6 Tappan, Paul W. Juvenile Delinquency. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. p. 514. 


77 Young, Pauline V., op. cit., p. 453. 


28 Shanas, Ethel, and Dunning, Catharine E. Recreation and Delinquency. Chicago: Chicago Recreation Com- 


mission, 1942. p. x, 245-48. 
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on a common social problem such as juvenile 
delinquency. Community coordinating councils 
have provided a partial answer and, less fre- 
quently, special projects have been set up. 


Community coordinating councils—Com- 
munity coordinating councils have sprung from 
a variety of backgrounds, usually as a response 
to do something about overlapping effort be- 
tween organizations or to find ways of filling 
unmet needs. Berkeley, California, is credited 
with the original coordinating-council process, 
dating back to 1919. California also appears 
to be the state of most extensive development 
of councils. In 1951 there were over 300 coor- 
dinating councils in California, of which over 
90 were in Los Angeles County.”® 

Some councils have been organized primarily 
for the purpose of prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. Others have a scope that covers the 
development of total community resources. 
Coordinating councils usually bring together 
representatives from the schools, police, proba- 
tion service, recreation department, private 
social-work agencies, churches, and service 
clubs. Problems of budgets and interagency 
cooperation are generally left to the com- 
munity chest and council of social agencies. 
The particular contribution of coordinating 
councils has been to point out areas of service 
and then encourage appropriate member 
agencies to do the work.*° 

A youth project—Since it began in 1943, 
the Los Angeles Youth Project** has brought 
intensified service to an underprivileged area 
that covers about one-fourth of the city. The 
project is financed by the Community Chest 
with an annual budget of about $300,000. 
Among the participating agencies aré the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, church organizations, All 
Nations Foundation, the Board of Education, 
the Recreation Commission, and others. 

The official connection of the project is thru 
a standing committee of the Youth Services 
Division of the Welfare Council of Metro- 


29 Young, Pauline V., op. cit., p. 500, 501. 


politan Los Angeles. A director and profe 
sional staff are employed to develop gr 
work programs for gangs of delinquent yoy; 
and to work with agencies in developiny 
similar programs. Their method of work js ; 
establish contact with a gang thru a proje: 
worker with the eventual goal in mind 
transferring the group to an agency leader. 
The project has demonstrated that “hard : 
get at” gangs can be contacted and brough: 
into organized agency programs. Age; 
workers have learned and adopted some of ¢ 
skills used by project personnel. An importap: 
third result has been improved cooperati 
between agencies and police officers in : 
common task of delinquency prevention. 


Summary 


Many aspects of delinquency contro! « 
prevention have been omitted or dealt wi: 
too briefly. For example, state-level organiz, 
tion has not been discussed. Nor have all thy 
public and private agencies been mentioned 
However, sufficient material has been covered 
to provide an orientation for further study. 

The police, juvenile courts, and training 
schools have their own unique and specifi 
functions to perform in the control of juvenile 
delinquency. Clinical study of individual o/- 
fenders has underscored the importance of de 
linquency prevention before control becomes 
necessary. Also, the apparent progression of the 
serious problems from police, to juvenile court 
to training school has clearly called attention 
to the need for prevention, and to the realiza- 
tion that not much progress has been made in 
rehabilitating this group. A broad program o! 
total community welfare is necessary to coun 
teract growth of delinquency, and good serv- 
ices available to the individual are essential 
to prevention as well as to control aimed 
rehabilitation. 

The next section contains a discussion 0! 
school problems in connection with juvenile 
delinquency. 


3° Beam, Kenneth S. “Community Coordination for Prevention of Delinquency.” The Community Approach ! 
Delinquency Prevention. New York: National Probation Association, 1936. p. 89-115. 


31 Robinson, Duane. Chance To Belong: Story of the Los Angeles Youth Project, 1943-1949. New York: Woman's 


Press, 1949. 173 p. 
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V. Schools and Juvenile Delinquency 


The school is usually regarded as next after 
he home in the influence it has on the lives of 
hildren. Because children spend a substantial 
amount of time in schools, school personnel 
‘ten have the opportunity to observe unad- 
istments that may lead into delinquency as 
well as the wider range of all types of prob- 
lems that develop. Presentday schools try to 
io something about these problems along with 
-heir main purpose of teaching reading, writ- 
‘ng, and arithmetic. 

Two main topics are presented in the fol- 
lowing pages. First, some of the research on 
nadjusted children in school is reviewed, and 
second, a résumé of the services that 11 school 
systems provide toward the prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency is given. 


Unadjusted Children in School 


Various forms of unadjustment are seen in 
school. Research has explored some of these 
problems extensively. The topics discussed in 
this first part of Section V are (a) school 
attendance, (b) retardation in school, and (c) 
a few ways in which schools have risen to 
their challenge. 


School Attendance 


Schools cannot be charged with complete 
responsibility for all youth because many of 
them are not in school. Altho compulsory 
attendance laws, the majority of which re- 
quire school attendance from the ages of 7 to 
16, have been partially instrumental in bring- 
ing most children to school, a few still remain 


absent. According to the U. S. Bureau of the 
* 99 percent of the children 7 to 13 
years old were enrolled in school in October 
1952. In the age group 14 to 17, 85 percent 
were enrolled in school. 

A study of school enrolment in Dallas, 
Texas,” in 1942 clearly showed the difficulty 


Census, 


of accounting for 100 percent of the children. 
‘Those between the ages of 6 and 17 not en 
rolled in any school numbered 2777. Approxi 
mately 1684 of this group were beyond com 
pulsory attendance age limits. This left 1093 
children of school age not in school. 

Youth 
quent while yet in school are few. In the 
Cambridge-Somerville youth study, Powers” 
reported the number of seriously delinquent 
children attending public schools as only about 


who have become officially delin 


one or two boys per 100 of delinquent age. 
In another type of comparison, Merrill* re- 
ported that 57 of 300 delinquents were out ot 
school as compared with 20 of 300 nondelin- 
quents of comparable age who were out of 
school. 

Drop-outs—Several studies have indicated 
the seriousness in terms of the number of 
pupils who drop out of school short of high- 
school graduation. Dillon® found that 1171 
school leavers in five communities left school 
at the following ages: 


Number 


15 
16 
17 
18 
Over half of those leaving school dropped 
out at the age of 16, which again reflects the 
maximum age limit of compulsory attendance. 
The U. S. Office of Education® has pre- 
sented the school picture in still 
another Nationwide, for 1000 
pupils enrolled in public and nonpublic schools 
in the fifth grade in 1942-43, 505 remained to 
graduate from high school in 1950, Or for 
1000 students in the ninth grade in 1946-47, 
625 graduated from high school in 1950. 
Truancy—lIn the case of the truant a close 
relationship exists between the schools and 


drop-out 


way. every 


1U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. School Enrollment: October 1952. Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 43. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, July 3, 1953. p. 1. 


2 American Public Welfare Association. A Study of Services for Children in Deilas County, Texas, with Particular 


Ref 


eference to the Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency. Chicago: the Association, 1945. p. 138. 


* Powers, Edwin. “The School’s Responsibility for the Early Detection of Delinquency-Prone Children.” Harvard 


Educational Review 19: 81; Spring 1949. 


* Merrill, Maud A. Problems of Child Delinquency. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. p. 98. 
* Dillon, Harold J. Early School Leavers. New York: National Child Labor Committee, 1949. p. 27. 


_ €U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistical Summary of Education, 1949-50.” Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States: 1948-50. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of* Documents, Government 


Printing Office, 1953. Chapter 1, p. 8, 20. 
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juvenile delinquency. Truancy itself consti- 
tutes a delinquent offense and sometimes it is 
the main reason a youth is brought to court 
(see page 113). The New York State Youth 
Commission’ found that the list of current 
truants gave 25 percent of the future delin- 
quents for a dozen schools in four counties 
of the Albany area. Glueck and Glueck* found 
that 95 percent of the delinquents were truants 
as compared with 11 percent of the nondelin- 
quents in their study of 500 institutionalized 
delinquents paired with 500 nondelinquents 
from the Boston public schools. The average 
age at which the delinquents began to play 
truant was 10, and that of the nondelinquents 
was 12%. The Gluecks concluded that social 
unadjustment for these boys expressed itself 
thru running away from difficult obligations, 
or toward more absorbing activities. 


Retardation 

Delinquents are commonly found to be re- 
tarded in school. For 345 boys received in the 
National Training School for Boys at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Eckenrode® found that 33 had 
made normal progress, 12 were accelerated, 
and 300 were retarded from one to five grades 
when measured against the grade claimed. 
The Gluecks’® found that 41 percent of their 
delinquents were two or more years behind 
the grade proper for their age as compared 
with 21 percent of the nondelinquents retarded 
to the same degree. They pointed out, however, 
that lack of school attainment was not re- 
garded by them as a causal factor in delin- 
quency, but that retardation showed delin- 
quents to be misfits in the school situation. 


Schools Help Problem Youth 

Schools have tried to meet these different 
problem situations in various ways. The na- 
ture of these efforts is indicated by the range 
of reports of the U. S. Office of Education on 
statistics for special schools and special classes. 
The reports include the blind and partially 
seeing, deaf and hard-of-hearing, speech defec- 
tive, crippled, delicate, epileptic, mentally de- 
ficient, socially unadjusted, and mentally 


gifted. Table 2 shows the available sta:ic 
for special schools and special classes for ¢hp 
socially unadjusted—truants or behavio: prob 
lems—in city school systems. 


TABLE 2.—SPECIAL CLASSES Frop 
SOCIALLY UNADJUSTED CHILDREN 
IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS Frop 
SELECTED YEARS 





Number of 





Cities 
reporting 
3 


Pupils 
reported 








44 


45 
50 
90 





Source: Adapted from U. S. Office of Education, Fed 
Security Agency. “Statistics of Special Schools and Classes fo; 
Exceptional Children, 1947-48." Biennial Survey of Educatioy 
in the United States: 1948-50. Washington, D. C.: Sy 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1950 
10. For 1948 this included reports from 89 percent of the cit) 
above 2500 population. RemedialJclasses and clinical cases wer 
not included. 


According to the U. S. Office of Education 
the total enrolment shown in Table 2 fell pre- 
dominately in the elementary-school age period. 
The breakdown in 1948 was 12,184 for ele. 
mentary schools and 3156 for high schools. 
The classes were taught by 610 teachers. 





A special school service—School social 
workers illustrate one of the less publicize 
special services provided by some school sys- 
tems. Sikkema*’ reported that in 1950 ap- 
proximately 450 cities had full-time school 
social work programs with about 1700 workers 
employed. Altho her study was limited to 
school social work activity in 12 communities, 
it indicated that problems of nonattendance 
were becoming a part of the assignment o! 
school social workers. Sikkema also raised the 
question of integration without needless dupli- 
cation of services in schools in areas served 
by such persons as the nurse, counselor, and 
psychologist, as well as the school social 
worker. 


A local program—According to a report by 
the National Probation and Parole Associa- 


™New York State Youth Commission. Reducing Juvenile Delinquency. Albany: the Commission, 1952. p. |! 


§ Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor. 
1950. p. 148, 149. 


Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. New York: Commonwealth Fund 


*® Eckenrode, C. J. “Their Achievement Is Delinquency.” Journal of Educational Research 43: 554-58; March 195 


10 Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor, op. cit., p. 138. 


™ Sikkema, Mildred. School Social Work Practice in Twelve Communities. 


of Social Workers, 1953. 54 p. 


New York: American Association 
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the Gary, Indiana, school system no 
longer uses the juvenile court for problems of 
+ruancy. Thru operation of a careful program 
for these problem children the Gary schools 
reduced court referrals from 350 cases per 
vear to none in a school enrolment of 23,000. 
To do this, Gary provides for schooling of 
about 150 children in school centers that did 
not exist prior to the inauguration of the 
special program. Features of the special pro- 
eram are: (a) classes do not exceed 15 pupils 
per teacher, (b) emphasis is on some satisfac- 
tion gained from success in school each day, 
c) classes are held for a half day to give 
children more time for free activity, (d) the 
setting is as permissive as possible, (e) the 
curriculum includes reading and writing but 
also free time in which individuals can follow 
their special interests, (f) casework counsel- 
ing is provided for parents, and (g) children 
are selected thru psychological testing and 
case conferences. 


Identification of problem behavior in school 
Authorities are agreed on the importance of 
the early detection of problem behavior in a 
program of delinquency prevention. The school 
would appear to have an important role in a 
program of early’ identification of troubled 
children. Several studies have included con- 
sideration of this problem. 

In the Cambridge-Somerville youth study as 
reported by Powers,’* the problem boys in 
each of two groups of 325 boys were judged 
by a team of experts and by classroom teachers 
of the boys. The team of experts consisted of 
one psychiatrist and two social caseworkers. 
In a follow-up 10 years later of 100 boys not 
subject to the counseling treatment of the 
study, the experts had picked 87 percent of the 
53 serious delinquents, and the teachers had 
picked 77 percent. However, of 47 boys who 
did not develop delinquent careers, the experts 
had predicted that about one-half and the 
classroom teachers had predicted that about 
one-third would become delinquent. Powers 
concluded that since the unadjusted nondelin- 
quent resembled the delinquent, the school 


should be concerned with all problem children. 

In the New York State Youth Commission 
study, three years after the initial screening 
of 5299 pupils 114 became legally delinquent, 
of which 65 percent had been identified as 
vulnerable to delinquency by a 10-factor sur- 
vey.’* However, 1264 children were screened 
as vulnerable to delinquency who had not 
become legally delinquent in the three years. 
In other words, the survey to locate legal 
predelinquents selected various types of unad- 
justed children also. One conclusion of the 
Commission was that if the schools fulfil their 
responsibility to all children, a substantial 
degree of delinquency prevention will result. 


School Facilities for Unadjusted Youth 
In 1947 the NEA Research Division re- 


ceived comprehensive reports from 22 com- 
munities that had made worthwhile efforts to 
secure programs of delinquency control and 
prevention. In response to a request in May 
1953, school personnel in 11 of these com- 
munities brought these reports up to date 
especially for this bulletin. 

The letter of inquiry raised four guiding 
questions : 


1. What special efforts have been made to have 
the school program serve as a preventive for all 
forms of misbehavior and unadjustment? 


2. What special efforts have been made to secure 
cooperation with other community agencies in a 
general program of prevention? 

3. What facilities are available for special serv- 
ices in serious cases of problem behavior—school or 
other agencies? 

4, What has the program accomplished in recent 
years? 


The highlights of these reports are pre- 
sented in the next few pages. The summaries 
are made under four headings that correspond 
to the four original questions—general school 
program, school and community, special school 
or community services for serious cases, and 
results. In general, only important changes 
since 1946 are reported and all four headings 
are not necessarily included for each city. 


12 National Probation and Parole Association. The Community and the Cerrectional Process. 1951 Yearbook. 


New York: the Association, 1952. p. 176-82. 
"8 Powers, Edwin, op. cit., p. 80-86. 


™ New York State Youth Commission, op. cit., p. 9, 15. Six of the factors were adjustment measures as follows: 
truancy; social isolation; teachers’ ratings, aggressive; teachers’ ratings, withdrawn; guess-who, aggressive; guess-who, 
withdrawn. Four of the factors were school-situation measures as follows: age deviation from class average, IQ 
deviation from class average, reading deviation from class average, and arithmetic deviation from class average. 
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Birmingham, Alabama '° 


School and community—The school system 
has encouraged attendance at religious instruc- 
tion in the church of the individual child’s 
preference. ‘The average Sunday school at- 
tendance of public-school pupils for four weeks 
from March 15 to April 6, 1953, was 64.2 
percent of white high-school students, 49.5 
percent of Negro high-school students, 68.5 
percent of white elementary-school pupils, and 
61.3 percent of Negro  elementary-school 
pupils. 


Special services—Within the past 10 years 
the number of visiting teachers has been in- 
creased from three to 11 to cope with increased 
enrolments. Special class placements are made 
and, if necessary, pupils are referred to the 
mental hygiene clinic. In serious behavior- 
problem cases the Attendance Department uses 
the services of the Juvenile Court, the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and the Children’s 
Aid Society. 


Canton, Ohio '* 


School and community—The Recreation 
Department works on the theory that a busy 
child does not have time to become delinquent. 
Many community agencies cooperate to pro- 
vide services. The Canton Police Department 
sponsors a Police Boys’ Club in which over 
400 boys meet during the week. A manufac- 
turing company provides extensive recreation 
for children of its employees. The community 
service clubs all add their efforts toward the 
welfare of youth. 

Special services—The schools have added 
the position of supervisor of guidance and 
child study. Visiting teachers have replaced 
attendance officers. 

The schools have the services of the Stark 
County Guidance Center staffed with a psy- 
chiatrist and two psychologists. 

A Child Welfare Bureau in the Police De- 
partment consists of a police captain as di- 
rector and six plain-clothes men especially 
selected for work with youth. The county has 
a deputy sheriff assigned to this work. Em- 
phasis by the Bureau is on delinquency pre- 
vention. 


Cleveland, Ohio!" 


School and community—Two adult ey, 
tion teachers work on parent education. pox: 
with mothers of kindergarten children, Clas 
ordinarily run for a term of six or seven week. 
and home conferences are held. The progra; 
reaches over 1000 mothers per year and 
helps to give attention to behavior and per 
sonality problems at an early age. 


The Board of Education has representation 
on the Case Work Council of the Welfa,, 
Federation. Also, the Board of Education h»: 
a court representative who serves as liajsy 
officer between the Juvenile Court and ¢ 
schools. 


Special services—The Cleveland _ pubj; 
schools have the counseling services of 2 
people in the Bureau of Attendance; 123 
junior and senior high-school principals, assist. 
ant principals, and counselors; five special 
class visiting teachers; two adult educatio; 
teachers previously mentioned ; 31 elementary- 
school supervisors ; and seven psychologists and 
one psychiatric caseworker in psychological 
services. 


For serious cases of problem behavior, the 
Bureau of Attendance has a counselor for boys 
a counselor for girls, one psychologist, one 
social worker, two part-time physicians, a: 
one nurse. The Bureau also may use the {2- 
cilities of the Psychological Clinic, the Healt! 
Services Division, and the services of the 
Board of Education’s psychiatric consultant. 


Results—Attendance of 105,000 city school 
pupils in October 1952 averaged about 95 per- 
cent of the enrolment. An attendance of % 
percent would have been good for that period 
of the year. 


Delinquency, as determined by the Cuya- 
hoga County Juvenile Court, was down |! 
percent for the first nine months of 1952 com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 19951. 
However, “unofficial” delinquency was up 2’ 
percent. The combined rise was 8 percent. But 
the combined figure was still 28 percent below 
1945, a previous high point. 


15 Communication from Theodore R. Wright, assistant superintendent of schools. 


16 Communication from Lloyd M. Swan, director, Department of Pupil Personnel. 


17 Communication from Frank J. Skelly, chief, Bureau of Attendance, Board of Education. 
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Elizabeth, New Jersey '° 


School and community—The Director of 


Cyidance and Special Services has been ap- 
inted one of three referees of the juvenile 
wrt. Lhe referees hear cases of first offenders. 
Special services—All pupil personnel serv- 
es have been brought together in the Divi- 

jon of Guidance and Special Services. Psycho- 
wical services have been increased greatly, 

but they are still inadequate. ‘This additional 
wecial aid has made possible earlier discovery 

{ problem children and subsequent placement 
ya school environment suitable to their devel- 
pmental level. It has also permitted more 

work with parents. 

Case conferences between psychologist, prin- 
ipal, and teacher have proved an effective 

f inservice training for 


means of classroom 


reachers. 


Greensboro, North Carolina !° 


School and community—School personnel 
serve in important community agency posi- 
tions. Social activities are provided and super- 
vised by the Recreation Commission composed 
ff representatives of the schools, recreation 
lepartment, parent-teacher council, social serv- 
e agencies, and other youth-serving groups. 
lhe Recreation Department conducts a year- 
round program, utilizing school facilities. 

Plans are to begin operation of a Domestic 
Relations Court on January 1, 1954, which 
will provide more adequate facilities for deal- 
ng with problems of the home. 

Special services—The school system has a 
visiting teacher who works with both the 
school and the home on attendance and wel- 
fare problems. The schools also have the 
services of the Guilford County Mental Hy- 


giene Clinic established two years ago. 


Hartford, Connecticut 2° 


School and community—Hartford has a 
Junior City Council composed of representa- 
tives from the three senior high schools. ‘This 
group discusses problems facing Hartford 
youth and reports their recommendations to 
the Board of Education and the City Council. 

At the adult level the Recreation and 
Group Work Division of the Greater Hart- 


ford Community Council is concerned with 
social problems such as juvenile delinquency. 
‘The Division is composed of representatives 
from all social agencies including four from 
the schools. “‘Vhe Division and the Council are 
not only discussion and fact-finding groups, 
but they may also take action regarding com 
mon problems faced by the constituent agencies. 

Special services—Vhe Attendance Depart 
ment, Guidance Department, 
Department, and 13 school social workers are 
grouped in the Bureau of Guidance and Pupil 
Adjustment. ‘The Bureau also has the services 


Psychological 


of a psychiatrist for one day of the week. 
Having all these special services in the Bureau 
promotes coordination of effort when working 
with problem cases. 


Long Beach, California 2! 

General school program—The Long Beach 
schools provide several services that are in- 
tended to promote better adjustment of pupils. 
Each school 
classes are provided. An adjustment class of 
12 children in one elementary school is de- 
signed to help those who are quite severely 
disturbed. At the high-school level, the Dewey 
Continuation High School serves an adjust- 
ment function. 

School and community—The Long Beach 
Juvenile Bureau, Los Angeles County Proba- 
tion Department, and school personnel hold 
numerous meetings to discuss mutual problems. 
The Psychological Service personnel work 
with the Mental Hygiene Clinic and other 
agencies involved in therapy and adjustment. 

Since 1929 the city government and the 
school district have both contributed 
cially toward the maintenance of a coordinated 
program of recreation. Trained supervisors 


has counselors. Some special 


finan- 


are on duty in various parts of the city all 
year. During each school vacation or holiday 
the program is stepped up. 

Special services—The Psychological Service 
consists of three psychologists, three psychiatric 
social workers, and one psychometrist, who 
work with children on a diagnostic and thera- 
peutic basis. 

Community agencies that offer special serv- 
ices include the Mental Hygiene Clinic, 


'®§ Communication from Kirk Seaton, director, Division of Guidance and Special Services. 


*® Communication from B. L. Smith, superintendent of schools. 


*° Communication from Leo M. McCrann, assistant superintendent of schools. 


71 Communication from Stanley R. Ostrom, coordinator, child welfare services. 
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Family Service Association, Catholic Welfare 
Bureau, Long Beach Jewish Community 
Council, County Probation Department, and 
the Long Beach Juvenile Bureau. 


Passaic, New Jersey 22 

Special services—The Passaic Children’s 
Bureau functions as a child-study and treat- 
ment agency. It is equipped to handle the 
problems of the juvenile delinquent or the 
nondelinquent. Personnel assigned to the Bu- 
reau include a director who at the same time 
is assistant superintendent of schools in charge 
of guidance and coordinator of special services, 
three plain-clothes policemen, one __police- 
woman, a social worker, a psychologist, a 
reading specialist, three attendance officers, 
and three secretaries. 

Every complaint against a minor is referred 
to the Bureau. Also, all serious school behavior 
problems, failures, truants, or atypical chil- 
dren receive study and treatment by the 
Bureau’s staff. 

Every child who is referred to the Bureau 
is given a complete physical and mental exami- 
nation. Then his home environment and school 
experiences are analyzed. When all data con- 
cerning the individual are assembled, a con- 
ference of personnel concerned with the case 
is held. A plan of treatment for the child 
grows from this conference. The Bureau main- 
tains contact with child, parents, and school 
until the child’s adjustment seems satisfactory. 

Thruout this program the police act as case 
workers or investigators with emphasis on 
child study and treatment rather than upon 
apprehension and conviction. 


Results—A study of 3000 individual case 
records revealed satisfactory adjustment of a 
large majority of them. Forty-seven percent 
of the cases have not repeated after the initial 
referral and contacts with the Bureau, 19 per- 
cent have repeated once, 10 percent have been 
referred back twice, and the remaining 24 per- 
cent have not been rehabilitated. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 2° 
School and community—Over 225 social 
agencies are identified with the Juvenile Aid 
Bureau and Crime Prevention Association re- 
ferral program. The program includes public 


and private agencies, group work and , 
tional centers, and churches. 


Special services—In 1949 the superinteng. 
ent of schools organized a case review coy 
mittee to hear cases of severely disturbed ¢hj). 
dren. The committee consists of the directo»: 
of each of the following divisions: \edic.| 
Services, Pupil Personnel and Counseling, an¢ 
Special Education, and the assistant to th 
Board of Superintendents. Principals of the 
232 Philadelphia public schools are invited + 
submit case histories of seriously unadjusted 
children. The committee is concerned with 
finding appropriate treatment resources, the 
well-being of the child, and the protection o! 
the community. 


Richmond, Virginia 2+ 
General school program—Richmond pub|i 
schools regard juvenile delinquency as a prob- 
lem for the community as a whole. Paren 
education is attempted thru PTA programs 
on such subjects as children’s emotional prob- 
lems and child-rearing practices. 


School and community—School personnel 
are encouraged to cooperate fully with the 
following community agencies: 

Psychiatric agencies 

The Memorial Guidance Clinic 
The Educational Therapy Center 
Private psychiatrists 
Child Psychiatric Service of Medical College of 
Virginia 
Social agencies 
Social Service Bureau 
Family Service Society 
Children’s Aid Society 


Law enforcement agencies 

Juvenile Bureau 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 

Special services—Seven special classes are 
available for the mentally retarded. A special 
school for about 75 boys is designed to care 
for those unable to adjust to the regula 
program. 

Services and procedures available to the 
regular classroom teacher in problem-behavio' 
cases include curriculum adjustment, indi 
vidual tests, the advice of a clinical psycholo- 
gist, and the help of visiting teachers and 
attendance workers. 


22 Communication from George C. Boone, director, Children’s Bureau. This information is supplementary to «' 
extensive study of the early history of the Bureau: Kvaraceus, William C. Juvenile Delinquency and the Sch 


New York: World Book Co., 1945. 337 p. 


23 Communication from Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of schools. 
24 Communication from Cyril R. Mill, psychologist, Richmond public schools. 
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San Diego, California 25 

General school program—In San Diego 
«hools the Guidance Department helps 
seachers who have unadjusted pupils in their 
lasses. The teachers of San Diego refer to the 
Guidance Department any school child who 
hows symptoms of present or future difficulty. 
in round numbers, 6000 children will be re- 
jerred during the school year 1953-54. This 
represents approximately 10 percent of the 
sotal school population. 


School and community—The Guidance De- 
partment attempts to coordinate its efforts 
with those of other community agencies in 
helping school children. The Department 
works closely with the County Probation 
Office, City Police Department, Community 
Chest agencies, coordinating councils, and 
church groups. 


Special services—The Guidance Depart- 
ment is composed of 24 visiting teachers; nine 
psychologists; a psychiatric clinic staffed by a 
full-time psychiatrist, three part-time psychi- 
atric social workers, and two part-time clinical 
psychologists; a vocational guidance section; 
a speech therapy section; and a lip-reading 
section. 

About 75 classes are maintained for moder- 
ately mentally retarded pupils. Thirty-six 


adjustment classes are maintained for children 
having emotional problems which 
school progress. During the summer three 
separate remedial reading clinics are operated 
for children of normal or superior intelligence 
who are retarded in reading. 


impede 


Summary 


Public-school systems cannot accept direct 
responsibility for youth who have already left 
school, altho they may offer a special program 
of study, recreation, or shop work. ‘The pri- 
mary work of the schools must come while 
youth are still in school. Obvious areas for 
schools to attack in alleviating unadjustment 
are problems of truancy and learning. At 
the present time the legally predelinquent 
youth cannot be singled out with complete 
assurance from among all problem-behavior 
youth. Therefore, the school staff must give 
first attention to fostering good adjustment 
in all children as the way to prevent legal 
delinquency. 

In school programs aimed at delinquency 
prevention, no single best type of organization 
or program has anpeared. Sometimes the school 
staff will initiate, at other times coordinate, 
and at still other times help to initiate the 
desired community programs and services. 


285 Communication from Richmond Barbour, director of guidance. 





VI. Summary and Conclusions 


The World War II period marked a high 
point in the incidence of legal juvenile delin- 
quency in many communities. Then the trend 
was downward in the postwar years. Korean 
hostilities marked another upswing. What will 
the trend be in the next few years? ‘he open- 
ing paragraphs of this bulletin outlined the 
difficulties in determining the actual numbers 
of delinquents without attempting prediction. 
Actually, it is not as important to know how 
many delinquents there are in a given com- 
munity, a state, or the nation as it is to have 
good facilities and programs to control, or 
better yet to prevent, delinquency. 


Concern with prevention of this social ill 
has led to numerous inquiries into the .causa- 
tion of delinquency. Recent studies stress a 
multiplicity of factors in the delinquency pat- 
tern. The importance of the problem home as 
a possible contributor to child delinquency has 
been mentioned often. Poor discipline, tension 
in the home, neglect, and even rejection of 
children all have destructive effects on young 
lives. 

Children with various types of handicaps 
may also react to their environment in anti- 
social ways. Mental conditions and personality 
deviations in particular have been prominently 
mentioned in connection with delinquency. 


Poor housing and iiving conditions found in 
slum areas have been a third general area of 
prominence in investigations of réasons why 
children become delinquent. In slum areas 
youth may learn anti-social behavior as the 
normal way of life. 


The official delinquent’s first éncounter 
with authority has usually been with a police- 
man. Besides their acknowledged duty of law 
enforcement, some police departments have 
even organized units within the department 
to work on the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, altho the opinion of authorities on the 
advisability of this procedure is divided. It 
seems clear, however, that if policemen are 
assigned to special work with youth, they 
should have specific qualifications that indi- 
cate their fitness for this work. 


Practice in the handling of offenders varies. 
In many localities a youth who has been ap- 
prehended by the police does not necessarily 
appear in court. However, if the police regard 


the offense as of sufficient seriousness 
usually petition the court for a hearing, \[oo 
but not all juvenile court petitions orig 
with the police. 

The purpose of all juvenile courts js + 
same, altho their jurisdiction as to ave 4 
offenses handled vary widely. To meet the 
goal of rehabilitation of youth, juvenile 
make extensive use of clinical examinations 
offenders and treatment under probation. 


Next after the home, the school plays ay): 
role in the lives of youth. Educational accoy 
plishments in this nation have been remar\ 
able, but some baffling problems continue ; 
exist. The high number of school drop-oy: 
shows that youth are often attracted more } 
nonschool interests than they are by scho 
programs and opportunities. This problem o: 
school adjustment and guidance needs atte: 
tion in many communities. 


A few schools have demonstrated that sub 
stantial progress can be made in reducing su 
a school-connected offense as truancy. How 
ever, the various types of misbehavior an 
unadjustment that are found in schools mak: 
the preventive aspect of their programs broade: 
than just the prevention of official delinquency 
The schools work at alleviating all the ) 
havior problems that appear. 


Schools need more specialized personne! 
than they now have to care for the problems 
that they have encountered. It is recognize 
that budgets and legal provisions will pla 
part in shaping individualized services. | 
provide a better coordinated approach to pup! 
problems, reports from schools indicate a tend 
ency to place all pupil personnel services 
a single division. Also, school authorities wi! 
want to encourage public support of oth 
community agencies that make specialize 
facilities available to school children. 

Nothing in this bulletin has been meant ¢ 
imply that classroom teachers should be clinic: 
psychologists or psychiatrists. However, 
teachers are given the time and the oppo! 
tunity, they can become sensitive to the prob 
lems of each student, they can learn about thy 
services provided by specialists and use then 
and they can be a strong source of continu! 
in the development of the young people unde! 
their tutelage. 
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Selected Bibliography 


This bibliography is a small sample of the many books and articles available on the subject of juvenile 
jelinquency. The selection offers a variety of viewpoints. References are grouped in sections according to 


the 


bulletin topics. However, the books usually contain information pertinent to other sections also. The 


ser of these references will find that they lead to many additional sources of information, 


General 


Carr, LOWELL JUILLIARD. Delinquency Control. Re 
yised edition. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. 591 p- 

Maintains that juvenile delinquency can be ef- 
fectively controlled only thru the usg of “scientific 
research, skilled technology, social action, and 
social organization.” Evidence is drawn from an 
abundance of case studies. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Recommen- 
dations for Action. Washington, D. C.: 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 136 p. 

A summary of the reports of 15 of 18 panels. 
RecKLess, WALTER C. “Juvenile Delinquency.” En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research. Revised edi- 
tion. (Edited by Walter S. Monroe.) New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1950. p. 643-47. 

Discusses the extent, causative factors, control, 
treatment, and prevention of juvenile delinquency 
by drawing upon reported research on the subject. 

SeLLIN, THORSTEN, editor. “Juvenile Delinquency.” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 261: 1-178; January 1949. 

Issue contains 17 articles on juvenile delin 
quency. The main topics are law and fact, the 
environment, the “juvenile court, and detention 
and institutional treatment. 

TappAN, PauL W. Juvenile Delinquency. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 613 p. 

Considers the nature and extent of delinquency, 
causes of delinquent behavior, the delinquent in 
court, probation, the role of social work, juvenile 
detention, and the prevention of delinquency. 
Thruout, the author stresses sociological, psycho- 
logical, and legal phases. Includes a 20-page 
bibliography. 


Super- 


Extent 


Murpuy, Frep J.; SHirtey, Mary M.; and WitMe_r, 
Heren L. “The Incidence of Hidden Delin 
quency.” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 16: 
686-96; October 1946. 

A study of undetected law infractions of 114 
boys. 

S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, CHIL- 
DREN’S Bureau. Some Facts about Juvenile De- 
linguency. Publication 340. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print 
ing Office, 1953. 16 p. 

Brief statements of fact about the extent of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States and the 
services available for treating delinquent behavior. 
). §. DEPARTMENT OF JusTICE, FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION. Uniform Crime Reports. Reported 
semiannually. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office. 


Gives statistics on juveniles arrested by 


police . 


Social and Personal Aspects 


Bur, Joun T., Jr. “The Relationship of Juvenile 
Delinquency, Race, and Economic Status.” Journal 
of Negro Education 17: 469-77; Fall 1948 

Acknowledges many factors in delinquency cau 
sation, but the availability of data limited the 
investigation to the relationship of race and eco 
nomic status to delinquency. 

Burcess, Ernest W. “The Economic Factor in Ju 
venile Delinquency.” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science 43: 29-42; May 
June 1952. 

Families on relief, dependency, nonsupport, un 
employed males, and level of rent are considered 
in relation to juvenile delinquency in certain cities. 


GLUECK, SHELDON, and GLUECK, ELEANOR. Delin 
quents in the Making: Paths to Prevention. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 214 p 

A recapitulation of the scope, methods, and re 
sults of their Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 
The original study matched 500 delinquent bovs 
with an equal number of nondelinquents. Various 
factors were examined for causal evidence and 
subsequent use in prediction tables. 

HEALY, WILLIAM, and Bronner, AuGusta F. Nex 
Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. 226 p. 

A research project centered on the family life 
of delinquents and a comparison of the delin 
quent with a nondelinquent child in the same 
family. Suggests that as a mode of behavior, de- 
linquency must have as much meaning as socially 
acceptable forms of conduct. 


MerriLL, Maun A. Problems of Child Delinquency. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 403 p. 
Attempts to show how delinquents differ from 
nondelinquents and how they are alike. Stresses 
psychological technics in the treatment of delin- 
quents. 


SHAw, Cuirrorp R., and McKay, Henry D. Juve 
nile Delinquency and Urban Areas. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 451 p. 

Compiles data from 20 cities that show that 
delinquency is significantly 
changes in population, poor housing, poverty, 
tuberculosis, mental disorders, and adult crimi 
nality. 


correlated with 


SHULMAN, HARRY MANUEL. “Intelligence and De- 
linquency.” Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology 41: 763-81; March-April 1951. 

Discusses the differences in general mental 
ability of delinquents and the general population, 
and the relationship between level of intelligence 
and response to treatment. 
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Agencies of Control 


Daviporr, Eucene, and Noetzer, Exvinor S. The 
Child Guidance Approach to Juvenile Delin- 
quency. New York: Child Care Publications, 
1951. 173 p. 

Deals with the activities of the mental-hygiene 
clinic of Syracuse Psychopathic Hospital in the 
treatment of social deviates. Shows differences 
among the functions of the psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, social worker, and psychiatric social worker. 


Powers, Epwin, and Witmer, HELEN L. An Experi- 
ment in the Prevention of Delinquency: The 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. 649 p. 

Part I, by Powers, describes and analyzes this 
10-year study of two matched groups of problem 
boys. One group received special counseling and 
the other group was denied this service. Part II, 
by Witmer, evaluates the experiment. 


Rosinson, Duane. Chance To Belong: Story of the 
Los Angeles Youth Project, 1943-1949. New York: 
Woman's Press, 1949. 173 p. 

Describes how the problem of youthful gangs 
was tackled in Los Angeles. Gives details on the 
genesis, administration, development, problems, 
and other aspects of the project. Attempts an 
evaluation of the program and offers procedural 
suggestions to other communities. 


SANpeRS, WiLey Britton. Juvenile Courts in North 
Carolina. Chapel! Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1948. 210 p. 

Analyzes over 32,000 official juvenile court 
cases adjudicated in 107 courts in North Carolina 
from 1934-1944. Takes special note of court or- 
ganization and procedure, and the qualifications 
and training of judges and probation officers. 


. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, SociAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, CHIL- 
DREN’S Bureau. Helping Delinquent Children. 
Publication 341. Washington, D. C.: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1953. 47 p. 

Suggests ways of strengthening services given 
by the police, detention home, juvenile court, and 
training school to delinquent children. Discusses 
a few means of preventing juvenile delinquency. 


Younc, Pauuine V. Social Treatment in Probation 
and Delinquency. Second edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 536 p. 

Draws upon results of visits to agencies and 
institutions for the correction of antisocial con- 
duct in youth, original case material, interviews, 
and an analysis of professional writings to pre- 
sent the role of the constituent elements of society 
in readjusting the delinquent. 


Schools and Juvenile Delinquency 
Dosss, Harrison ALLEN. “The Classroom Teacher 


and Delinquency Prevention.” Elementary School 
Journal 50: 376-83; March 1950. 
Suggests that classroom teachers indirectly are 


active in preventing delinquency and 
five areas in which they may grow toward 
usefulness. 


KAHN, ALFRED J. “Who Are Our Truants? 
Probation 15: 35-40; March 1951. 
Defines truancy as unlawful absence 
school. Suggests that truancy be regarded 
of many symptoms of a child in trouble 


KvarAceus, WILLIAM C. Juvenile gt y and 
the School. New York: World Book Co.. 194 
337 p. 

Describes the work of the Passaic (New Jers 
Children’s Bureau. Shows that schools and police. 
can pool their efforts toward the prevention and 
control of delinquency. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF Epucarioy 
Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools. Fort 
Seventh Yearbook, Part I. Chicago: 
of Chicago Press, 1948. 280 p. 

Includes two chapters to help school peo 
understand delinquent behavior, five sai 
to show what the schools can do to prevent and 
deal with delinquency, a chapter on working 
with parents, and two chapters on community 
resources that the schools may use in a_ positiy: 
preventive, and remedial program. 


Universit 


New York STATE YouTH COMMISSION. 
Juvenile Delinquency. Albany: 
1952. 34 p. 

An attempt to find better ways of locating pr 
delinquents and giving them the help needed + 
live normal lives. Part I summarizes scores 0; 
the survey in relation to actual adjudicated 
delinquency in the Albany area. Part II sum. 
marizes staff experience in bringing special he; 
to children. 


Reducing 
the Commissior 


Powers, Epwin. “The School’s Responsibility for 
the Early Detection of Delinquency-Prone Ch 
dren.” Harvard Educational Review 19: 80-8 
Spring 1949. 

Reports that many boys identified as deli: 
quency-prone did not become delinquent. Co: 
cludes that the school might better concern itse!! 
with the problems of all children. 


Spence, RALPH B.; Ramopa, JosepH J.; Cars 
DANIEL P., issue editors. “Juvenile Delinquen 
Prevention.” Journal of Educational Sociolog) 
24: 2-51; September 1950. 

Includes 10 papers on the influence of educa 
tion in delinquency prevention, psychiatric aspects 
of delinquency, and group psychotherapy in de 
linquency prevention. 


Additional Bibliographies 


FeperAL Security AGENcy, SociAL Security Ad 
MINISTRATION, CHILDREN’S BurEAU. 4 Selected 
Bibliography on Juvenile Delinquency. Washing 
ton, D. C.: the Bureau, 1953. 41 p. (Offset) 

A reasonably comprehensive bibliography 
itself which includes references to additiona 
bibliographies. 
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Appendix 


TABLE A.—STATE LAW ON COURT JURISDICTION OVER JUVENILES 





lorado * 


mnecticut 
laware 
rida 
eorgia ® 
jaho 


Illinois ® 


Indiana 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland ® 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico ® 
New York ® 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklahoma ® 


Uregon 


Pennsylvania........ 


Rhode Island........... 


Ages of jurisdiction of juvenile courts 
Concurrent with 
criminal courts 


Exclusive 
2 3 


Under 16> 


Under 18 
Under 21 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 18 
Under 16 > i 
Under 18 i 
Boys under 17; i 
girls under 18! 
Under 18* 
Under 18! 
Under 16 
Boys under 17; 
girls under 18 
Under 17™ 
Under 178 
Under 18 © Pp 
Zetween 7 and 17 & 
Inder 17 17-198 
Inder 18 * 


Under 18 


Inder 13! 13-18! 


Inder 17 
Under 
Under 
Under 


Under 18 * 


Under 
Under 


Under 
Under 
Under 


Under 18 = 


Under 18 ™ 


Under 18 *®> 
Boys under 16; * 
girls under 18 
Under 18 


Under 16 4 16-18 ad 


Under 18 ™* 





Conditions of transfer between juvenile and criminal courts 


Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction of children over ag 
14.¢ Children between 16 and 18 may be transferred by 
criminal courts to juvenile courts.4 


Juvenile court may transfer children under age 21 arrested 
without warrant to criminal court; if arrested on warrant 
criminal court may transfer to juvenile court 

Criminal court may transfer children between 18 and 21 to 
juvenile court. Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction of 
children between 16 and 21. 


Criminal court may transfer children between 16 and 18 to 
juvenile court 

In discretion of attorney general and criminal court judge, 
children over 16 may be tried in criminal court on recom- 
mendation of judge of juvenile court. 


Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction in any case 


Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction of children over 16 
charged with a crime 

Except when punishment is death or life imprisonment, 
criminal court may transfer case to juvenile court 

In felony cases juvenile court may transfer case to criminal 
court for trial, after which juvenile court again takes 
jurisdiction. 

Juvenile court, after hearing, may waive jurisdiction and 
permit criminal prosecution if juvenile court believes child 
has committed a crime. 


Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction.* 

Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction in any case involving 
child between 14 and 17. 

Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction in felony cases involv- 
ing children over 15. 

Juvenile court may transfer any child over 12 to criminal 
court. 

Juvenile court may permit prosecution of children over 13 in 
specified circumstances. Criminal court may transfer cases 
over which it has concurrent jurisdiction. 

Criminal court may transfer case brought when child is over 
17 if offense was committed before 17. 


Criminal court may transfer to juvenile court children be- 
tween 18 and 21, charged with a felony except a capital 
offense. Juvenile court may transfer to criminal court chil- 
dren over 16 charged with a felony. 

Juvenile court may transfer to criminal court in felony cases. 

Juvenile court may transfer to criminal court children be- 
tween 16 and 18, and must do so if child so demands. 


Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction over children between 
14 and 16 charged with felonies the punishment for which 
cannot exceed 10 years’ imprisonment. 

Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction over children 14 or 
older. 


Juvenile court may transfer serious cases to criminal court in 
certain circumstances. 

Criminal court may transfer case to juvenile court, or after 
trial refer case to juvenile court for disposition. 

Juvenile court may transfer to criminal court case of any 
child over 14 charged with a crime (other than murder) 
punishable by imprisonment in a state penitentiary. 

Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction of children 16 or 
older charged with an indictable offense. 
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TABLE A.—STATE LAW ON COURT JURISDICTION OVER JUVENILES (Continues 


Le 





Ages of jurisdiction of juvenile courts 
Exclusive Concurrent with Conditions of transfer between juvenile and crimina! 
criminal courts 


1 2 4 








Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction under 
, ditions, varying in the several counties. 
South Dakota.... Under 18 seal Juvenile court may transfer to criminal court. 
Tennessee * Under 17 *! are a 

Boys 10-17; 

girls 10-18 

Utah.... .eeeeeeeeee Under 18 00 ab Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction in felony cases 
14 and 18. Criminal court may retransfer such f 
to juvenile court. 


South Carolina * Under 18 #¢ 


Vermont Under 166 a cae 
Virginia ¢ Under 18 — Criminal courts may transfer to juvenile court 
court may transfer child 14 or over to crimina 
charged with offense punishable by 20 years or 
penitentiary, or death. 
Washington Under 18 ad Juvenile court may transfer to criminal court child 
rested for any crimes. 
West Virginia Under 18 « — Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction of children over t¢ 
Wisconsin Under 16 16-18 si Criminal court may transfer to juvenile court boys ler 
charged with certain sex offenses with girls under 18 
Boys 8-19; 
girls 8-21 
.. Under 18 es Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction in felony case 
District of Columbia.... Under 18 +e Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction in cases of childre: 
or over charged with felony or any child charged yw 
offense punishable by life imprisonment or death. 
Hawaii * Between 12-18 Juvenile court may waive jurisdiction over children | 
14 and 18 in felony cases. 
Puerto Rico Under 16 


* Variations within state. > In Jefferson and Montgomery Counties of girls under 18. 

¢ And as to any child in Jefferson and Montgomery Counties. 4 Except in Mobile County. 

¢ Except as to crimes punishable by death or life imprisonment where accused is over 16. f In Denver or 

* Except for capital offenses. In counties of 60,000 population or over. 

! Jurisdiction over felonies is concurrent. 

J Jurisdiction is exclusive in Cook County; concurrent elsewhere in state. 

* Except as to crimes punishable by death or life imprisonment, and children over 16 charged with 
violations. 

' Except as to crimes punishable by death or life imprisonment. 

™ Also over children between 17 and 21 charged with an offense committed before 17, except children c! 
with having committed while 15 or older a capital offense or an assault with intent to commit aggravated rap¢ 

=" Except capital or other infamous crimes. 

© With certain exceptions. 

PIn Baltimore and Washington County under 16; except crimes punishable by death or life imprison: 
all counties except Washington; except traffic violations in Allegany County. 

4In Montgomery County criminal court has concurrent jurisdiction over children 16 to 18. 

® Except in Montgomery and Washington Counties; in Washington County as to felonies if child is over 

* In specified cases. 

t When a child is charged with a felony, juvenile court jurisdiction in counties of over 100,000 populatio: 
in discretion of justice of the peace. 

"Except cases of or attempts to commit murder, manslaughter, first degree assault, robbery, first or s: 
degree burglary while having in possession a deadly weapon, or carrying a deadly weapon with intent to assault 
involving a child over 16. 

Y With certain variations in counties of over 50,000 population and in cities of 40,000 population. 

~ However, the courts have determined that exclusive jurisdiction does not divest criminal courts of jurisd 
to try murder charges. 

* In cities jurisdiction is exclusive; outside of cities, concurrent. 

¥In New York City, between 7 and 16, Elsewhere in state varies with counties; e.g., in Ontario County, crime 
punishable by death or life imprisonment are excepted; in other counties, except Chautauqua, such crimes if commutt 
between 15 and 16; no exceptions in Chautauqua County. 

* Except children 14 and older charged with felonies the punishment for which may exceed 10 years’ imprisonment 

aa And older minors charged with offenses committed under such age. 

«> Child may waive right to juvenile court. 

*¢ In Tulsa age limit is 18 for both boys and girls. 

a4 Except charges of murder under 18. 

*e In Greenville County, under 16, except in cases of murder, manslaughter, rape, attempted rape, arson, 
glary, bribery or perjury; in Charleston County under 16 and minors charged with offenses committed under su 
age; in Spartanburg County, under 16; in Richland County jurisdiction is concurrent between 7 and 18 except 
capital offenses and applies to persons under age 18 at time of committing offense. 

af Under 18 in Carter County; under 16 in Kingsport City and Knox County. 

*« Child of juvenile court age who has been committed as a delinquent and later is found by the court to 
incorrigible or dangerous may be remanded for criminal proceedings. If juvenile court finds child probably gu:' 
of rape or murder, must remand him for criminal proceedings. Under various special acts offenses punis 
by death or life imprisonment are excepted from jurisdiction of most juvenile courts. 

*h Jurisdiction is concurrent over children between 14 and 18 charged with a felony. 

*! Also over boys under 21 committing certain sex offenses with girls under 18. 
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TABLE B.—DELINQUENCY CASES DISPOSED OF BY 210 JUVENILE COURTS, 
POLICE ARRESTS OF CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE, 
AND CHILD POPULATION 10-17 YEARS OF AGE 





Juvenile-court delinquency I I of children Child populat 
cases 10-17 vea 


Number: 


Number Percent Jumber Percent 
1940 100 1940 100) 


6 


11. OO4 

000 

2,000 

000 

O00 

000 

000 

000 

000 

, 394,000 

~496 000 

17,936,000 

10,610,000 

. 381,000 

‘ Prepared by the Program Analysis Brancl f . ision esearch, hi *n’s Bureau 
t of Health, Education, and Welfare 


‘Data for 1946-1951 based on cases disposed of by 
United States: data for 1940-1945 for these courts estimate 


Based on fingerprint arrest records for children under 
ial bulletins), Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Based on data from Bureau of the Census 











HE school is the social agency strategically placed to 

develop good citizens. Society expects the school to 
accept every child regardless of “race, or color, or situation” 
—and to “develop in each individual the knowledge, in- 
terests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby he will find his 
place and use that place to shape both himself and the society 
toward ever nobler ends.” Obviously, such a stupendous 


educational task cannot be accomplished without continuous 
cooperation between the school, the home, the government, 
the church, and the other important agencies of society. 
-NEA Research Division, “Crime Prevention Through 
Education,” Research Bulletin, September 1932, p. 185. 








